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\  I 

The  Air  Force  Supply  Executive  Board  was  concerned  with 
the  extremely  high  non-selection  rate  of  officers  for  Chief  of  Supply 
positions,  by  the  major  air  commands  A  previous  study 
identified  skills  that  were  lacking  within  the  broad  category  of 
human  skills.  This  study  undertook  the  task  of  identifying  specific 
human  skills  that  could  be  tested.  The  study  had  three 
objectives,  (l)  Determining  what  human  skills  are  critical  for 
becoming  a  Chief  of  Supplm  (2)  Determining  whether  supply 
officers  are  deficient  in  these  critical  human  skills.  (3) 

Determining  the  preferred  method  of  training  for  correcting  those 

deficiencies.  The  methodology  was  based  initially  on  a  literature 

- >  yJ- 

review  designed  to  identify  individual  human  skills.  From  those 
skills,  a  survey  questionnaire  was  developed  and  distributed  to  857 
supply  officers  and  Chiefs  of  Supply 

The  findings  identified  a  core  of  twelv  ?  human  skills  critical 
to  becoming  a  successful  Chief  of  Supply.  Supply  officers  were 
identified  as  being  deficient  in  five  of  the  twelve  skills.  Due  to  lack 
of  significant  differences  between  capabilities  of  the  two  sub- 
populations,  and  the  possibility  of  overstated  capabilities,  the  list  of 
skills  to  be  trained  included  the  top  ten  skills  identified  from  each 
sub-population  as  important  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  Also  included 
are  the  top  ten  skills  identified  as  requiring  training  for  each  sub- 
population  The  result  was  a  list  of  22  core  human  skills  identified 


for  potential  training.  The  method  most  often  identified  for 
training  these  skills  was  a  professional  development  seminar. 

The  study  recommends  utili2ing  both  base  level  seminars  and 
regional  seminars,  and  suggests  that  Chiefs  of  Supply  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  instructors  for  the  professional  development  of 
supply  officers. 
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DEVELOPING  CHIEFS  OF  SUPPLY 

I.  Introduction 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Brian  Harrington  hangs  up  the  phone  and 
sighs.  He  just  doesn't  understand.  He  had  completed  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC)  and  Squadron  Officer  School 
(SOS)  in  residence.  He  had  earned  his  masters  degree  through 
night  school,  and  attended  all  the  available  supply  schools. 

Finally,  he  thought  he  had  a  good  performance  record. By  doing 
these  things  and  since  his  name  appeared  on  the  COS  candidate 
list,  Brian  was  sure  that  he  would  get  a  Chief  of  Supply  (COS) 
position.  So  when  the  call  came  from  the  Military  Personnel 
Center  (MPC)  at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas,  he  cannot  understand  why 
he  was  not  selected  by  any  of  the  Major  Air  Commands 
(MAJCOM)  to  be  a  Chief  of  Supply. 

While  one  may  think  that  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the 
records  show  that  two-thirds  of  all  personnel  considered  for  a  COS 
position  are  not  selected.  A  COS  position  is  critical  to  a  supply 
career.  In  most  cases,  to  be  promoted  to  Colonel,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  CCS  (Peterson,  1988a).  Since  so  many  Chief  of  Supply 
candidates  are  not  being  selected  to  fill  the  available  positions,  the 
senior  supply  leadership  has  expressed  interest  in  the  skills 
necessary  to  be  a  Chief  of  Supply. 
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The  Air  Force  Surply  Executive  Board  (AFSEB)  is  composed  of 
the  supply  community's  senior  leadership.  The  board  consists  of 
the  Director's  of  Supply  from  each  MAJCOM,  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (AFLC),  Air  National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserves,  and  Air 
Force  Supply  and  Fuels  Division  (HQ  AF/LEYS) .  Each  of  these 
officers,  at  some  point  in  their  career,  served  as  a  Chief  of  Supply 
at  a  base-level  Supply  Squadron  (Peterson,  1988a). 

These  senior  leaders  are  responsible  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Air  Force  supply  system.  They  determine  personnel 
policies,  prioritize  software  requirements,  identify  problem  areas 
and  assign  them  to  work  groups,  set  operational  priorities,  and 
determine  where  the  supply  community  needs  to  ne  in  the  next 
century  through  strategic  planning  (Brannam,  1989). 

The  AFSEB  convenes  semi-annually  to  discuss  the  current 
and  projected  needs  of  the  supply  community,  In  March  1988, 
the  47th  Air  Force  Supply  Executive  Board  convened  at  Maxwell 
AFB,  Alabama.  The  first  topic  of  discussion  was  the  skills  of  the 
junior  supply  officers  being  considered  for  Chiefs  of  Supply  (COS) 
petitions.  Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  officers  in  the  COS 
selection  pool,  were  being  turned  down  by  the  Major  Air 
Commands  as  unacceptable.  The  board  concluded  that  the  supply 
officers  were  lacking  some  essential  skills  needed  for  a  COS 
(Peterson,  1988a) . 

Chief. of  Supply-Selection.  There  are  at  least  two  places 
where  an  officer  may  be  eliminated  from  the  COS  selection  list. 
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The  first  elimination  point  is  at  the  Military  Personnel  Center.  The 
supply  resource  managers  publish  a  list  of  eligible  candidates,  based 
on  their  performance  reports  and  rank.  When  each  tentative 
assignment  is  made,  a  commander's  involvement  letter  is  sent  out 
to  ensure  the  eligible  officer's  current  boss  feels  that  the  member 
would  be  a  good  choice  for  the  job.  If  the  member's  boss  says 
that  the  officer  is  not  ready  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  job,  then  that 
member’s  name  is  removed  from  the  eligibility  list.  According  to 
Major  Denning,  this  list  is  published  twice  a  year  (Denning,  1988). 

The  second  place  that  a  supply  officer  can  be  struck  from  the 
list  is  at  the  major  air  command  level.  Once  the  list  is  published, 
MPC  sends  it  to  each  MAJCOM.  It  is  from  that  list  that  the 
major  air  command  Director  of  Supply  make  the  selections  for 
Chiefs  of  Supply.  Before  making  a  selection,  a  phone  call  will  be 
made  to  the  candidate’s  current  boss  to  solicit  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  officer  is  suitable  for  the  future  job.  If  someone  in 
the  major  air  command  supply  directorate  knows  that  person, 
their  opinion  will  also  be  solicited.  If  the  results  of  the  information 
search  are  not  positive,  then  the  officer  probably  will  not  be 
selected.  Even  if  the  candidate's  name  is  not  removed  from  the 
list,  that  person's  chances  of  getting  selected  are  almost  non¬ 
existent  (Denning,  1988) .  It  is  during  the  second  portion  of  the 
selection  process  that  two- thirds  of  the  COS  candidates  are  being 
rejected.  Hence  the  concern  about  supply  officer  development 
among  the  Directors  of  Supply. 
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Defining  the  Problem 

The  members  of  the  AFSEB  could  see  that  today's  supply 
officer  s  were  missing  some  essential  set  of  skills  necessary  for  them 
to  become  Chiefs  of  Supply,  but  it  was  not  obvious  what  skills 
were  lacking.  Unfortunately,  the  directors  could  not  verbalize  how 
they  obtained  the  skills  that  made  them  a  successful  Chief  of 
Supply,  Because  the  Directors  of  Supply  could  not  identify  the 
skills,  they  were  not  able  to  determine  the  best  method  for 
developing  these  skills  (Peterson,  1988a). 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tim  0.  Peterson,  Director  of 
Supply,  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center,  each  of  the 
supply  directors  perceived  that  they  had  achieved  their  current 
success  through  a  different  method.  Since  there  seemed  to  be 
such  disparity  in  backgrounds,  Lt  Col  Peterson  first  collected 
information  from  each  of  the  AFSEB  members  to  determine  if 
there  might  be  some  common  threads  among  the  various  careers. 
The  information  requested  was  a  time  line  of  each  Colonels  career 
from  first  entering  the  Air  Force  (AF)  until  the  present.  All 
professional  military  education,  all  technical  training,  all  academic 
education,  and  all  jobs  were  included  in  the  time  line. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  a  content  analysis  technique. 
The  merging  of  the  data  returned  some  surprising  results.  The 
board  members  were,  in  fact,  a  very  homogeneous  group.  They 
actually  had  very  similar  backgrounds.  Each  had  spent  roughly 
the  first  eight  yea.  o  of  their  career  at  base  level.  All  had 
attended  the  introductory  supply  officers  course.  In  addition,  each 
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had  held  at  least  one  staff  job  prior  to  being  a  Chief  of  Supply 
(Peterson,  1988a) 

The  perception  that  each  person  achieves  success  through  a 
different  method  is  common,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Directors  of 
Supply.  However,  Pare  and  Woods  (1987)  wrote  that  Chief 
Executives  throughout  the  world  share  similar  attributes  in  both 
their  job  histones  and  their  personal  life.  Klein  and  Posey  (1986) 
even  argued  that  a  good  supervisor  is  a  good  supervisor  anywhere. 
In  fact,  "Patterns  of  executive  behavior. .  are  so  consistent  that 
they  are  even  predictable"  (Sorcher,  1985:4).  Bailey  (1983)  notes 
that  successful  company  presidents  share  characteristics  commonly 
needed  in  every  job  and  organization.  It  seems  that  executives 
have  the  necessary  skills  to  do  the  job,  regardless  of  their 
particular  organization . 

Unfortunately,  the  early  identification  of  potential  executives 
is  not  easy.  The  early  identification  can  be  difficult  because  it  is 
hard  to  decide  whether  to  choose  people  who  will  meet  the 
immediate  and  obvious  needs  of  the  organization,  or  encouraging 
the  selection  of  a  person  who  is  flexible  and  diversified.  Criteria 
should  be  standardized  within  the  organization  or  company. 
(Sorcher,  1985:45-47).  In  searching  for  people  who  will  be 
successful  Chiefs  of  Supply,  utilizing  both  options  for  identification 
would  be  ideal.  It  appears  that  the  broad  skill  categories  for  Chiefs 
of  Supply  need  to  he  defined. 
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Having  identified  tha*  directors  of  Supply  haa  careers 
that  were  extremely  simila.  to  each  other,  they  were  asked  to 
complete  a  a  set  of  critical  incidents  and  a  rating  form  to 
determine  the  broad  skill  categories  necessary  to  be  a  Chief  of 
Supply.  Lt  Col  Peterson  used  a  three  part  approach  to  determine 
the  broad  skill  categories  needed  by  a  CCS  First  he  identified  the 
skill  categories,  next,  he  collected  data  on  those  skill  categories; 
and  finally,  he  analyzed  the  data  (Peterson,  1988c). 

Broad  Skill  Categories  In  1955,  Robert  Katz  wrote  an  article 
defining  three  broad  skills  categories  used  by  managers  and  leaders. 
The  theory  behind  these  three  categories  is  thit  the  technical, 
human,  and  conceptual  skills  are  capable  of  being  learned.  Katz 
(1974)  argues  these  skills  are  not  considered  inborn  traits  but 
learnable  skills  (Katz,  1974:98). 

As  part  of  the  1955  article  Katz  defined  and  provided 
examples  of  these  three  broad  skill  categories.  According  to  Katz 
(1955),  technical  skills  are  the  proficiency  in,  or  understanding  of, 
specific  activities  requiring  the  use  of  specialized  procedures, 
techniques,  tools,  methods,  processes,  or  knowledge.  Technical 
skills  are  primarily  concerned  with  working  on  a  specific  task.  A 
Chief  of  Supply  is  expected  to  have  a  full  repertoire  of  technical 
skills  associated  with  the  Air  Force  supply  system.  These  technical 
skills  may  be  acquired  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Early  in  a  supply  officer’s  career,  usually  within  six  months 
after  entering  the  career  field,  the  officer  attends  a  basic  supply 
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officers  course  for  ten  weeks  of  technical  training.  This  training, 
conducted  by  Air  Training  Command  (ATC),  gives  them  the  basic 
knowledge  of  how  a  supply  squadron  functions  day-to-day.  ATC's 
charter  is  to  provide  technical  training,  exclusive  of  any  leadership 
or  management  training,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  lead-in  to  on- 
the-job  training  conducted  at  the  individual's  home  base  (Illsley, 
1989) .  Technical  skills  are  taught  to  junior  or  company  grade 
officers  through  the  Supply  Operations  Officer  Course 
(introductory) ,  the  Fuels  Management  Officer  course  (introductory) 
and  tne  Advanced  Supply  Management  Course  (intermediate)  (AFM 
50-5,  1989:3-70).  Figure  1  contains  the  official  descriptions  of 
the  courses.  Once  the  individual  returns  from  technical  training, 
the  sometimes  formal,  sometimes  informal  on-the  job  training 
begins.  • 

For  example,  one  technical  skill  that  a  Chief  of  Supply  needs 
is  the  ability  to  interpret  inventory  effectiveness  data.  He  uses 
this  skill  to  determine  the  health  of  the  supply  account.  But  a 
manager  cannot  survive  with  only  technical  skills  (Mann, 

1965:73).  A  large  part  of  any  manager's  day  is  continual 
interaction  with  other  people,  a  manager  in  supply  is  no  exception. 
Interpersonal  skills  are  a  part  of  the  human  skills  category.  Katz 
(1955)  defined  human  skills  as  those  interpersonal  skills  that  are 
primarily  used  when  working  with  people,  These  skills 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  work  with  others,  to  communicate 
effectively,  to  resolve  conflict,  and  to  be  a  team  player.  Human 
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Figure  i. 


S30BRM21  002— Supply  Oppfjcons  Officer — POS  Code  7HV — lowry/10 

iik  1  dayiAFSC  W21/MASI  0152007 — lun  II 

Training  m  (he  management  at  Standard  Base  iuooiy  Organ-canons  usng  ihe 
SI  100-60  computer  includes  introduction  to  the  Air  force  S.ociy  System  basic 
fundamentals  ot  suooiy  ssue  and  requisitioning  processes.  repair  syce 
management  ana  sucoort  concents  Air  force  eauiomeit  management  yystem 
stockage  policy  -  oaa  t  s'.paage  poncy  -  pan  it  .iarenousmg  and  control 
contingencyrviarlime  support  and  supply  support  analysis  ana  career 
management 

Prerequisites  Commissioned  sucoiy  officers  m  the  graae  of  Sd  LI  and  aoove 
with  3  months  Standard  Base  Sudory  System  S3S3/  ejpf’ience  prior  ;o 
attending  this  course  international  students  must  be  commissioned  atticers 
with  3  months  S8SS  experience  with  an  ECL  70SR. 

Quota  Control  USAF  Officers  HQ  AFMPC.  QPVAPQ  ail  ptners.  "Q  ATCJTRp 

C302R6421  000 — Fuels  Management  Officer — POS  Code  IP! — QQ088 _ 

Chanute/5  wk/MASl  0152013 — Oec  97 

Plan,  organise,  direct,  and  coordinate  fuels  operations  activities,  perform 
technical  fuels  ooerations  functions,  determine  organisational  structure  plan 
use  of  personnel  and  space  Estaplish  performance  standards  wo r*  schedules 
and  orionties.  monitors  personnel  performance  and  training,  quantity  ana 
dual'ty  control  at  fuels  and  liquid  oxygen.  receipt  storage  transfer  and 
dispensing  pi  tuets  luOncants  demineralised  water  and  iouiP  oxygen 
utilisation  ot  oermanently  installed  dispensing  systems  air  transoortaDie 
systems  and  mobile  equipment,  automated  fuels  s!oc»  fund  accounting  and 
document  control;  lire  hazards,  and  fuel  safety  precautions 

Prerequisites  Civilians  must  be  assigned  to.  or  in  training  tor  officer  positions 
a(  grade  GS-7  or  htgher  Personnel  who  have  graduated  from  Ihe  303Rt>331A 
001  or  C308R6431  000  courses  need  not  attend,  international  students  ECl  70 

Soecial  Requirements.  Students  must  bring  appropriate  utility  umtorm  or 
clothing. 

Quota  Conlrof:  USAf,  HQ  ATGTTPPR,  ail  others.  HQ  ATC/TTPP 

G30AR6424  OOO— Advanced  Supply  Manogtnent— POS  Code  9SC _ lowry.5 

wk'MASL  0152023 — Mar  89 

Provides  training  tor  Air  force  suooiy  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  knowledge  and  suns  reeded  (o  perform  duties  oi  a  suooiy  manager  n  the 
Air  force  supply  system  'nciudes  suooiy  ooncv  -axing  podies  neadons 
systems  management  programs  to  control  and  prolect  resources  maroower 
and  personnel,  financial  management  strv|'?;r  ■•rention  policy  wan  me 
supoort  fuels  management  sysl'-;  management  ,*opiy  siudies  ano 
analysis,  special  programs  faci'i'its  management,  icgisfics  interface  systems 
and  programs,  and  future  direct. on 

Prerequisites  SMSgt  .electee  thru  CMSgt  and  Caolams  with  a  minimum  pt  i 
years  suooiy  expen.nce  Civilians  GS-7  and  3bove  qr  eauivaienr  «VL  and  <VS 
whose  duties  req'.ire  either  management  or  evaluation  ol  the  An  force  suoo'v 
system  Personal  wtio  have  attended  the  G3CBRS421  002  course  within  ;ht 
last  24  mo.'"';  are  nor  eligible  (o  attend  international  students  with  ECL  30SR 
are  eligible  t!  attend  alter  completing  the  G308R6421  002  course 

Quota  Control  HQ  ATC.TTPP 


Supply  Courses  Offered  to  Suppiy  Officers  by  ATC 

(AFM  50-5,  1^8°  Z-nO) 
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skills  can  include  an  understanding  of  behavioral  principles, 
interpers  nal  relations,  motivation,  and  communication  (Katz, 
1955:35).  So,  in  addition  to  techmca'  skills,  a  Chief  of  Supply  is 
expected  to  have  a  full  compliment  of  these  human  skills. 

A  supply  officer  is  given  very  little  formal  training  in  the 
area  of  human  skills.  When  attending  the  technical  school  the 
officers  do  not  receive  any  instruction  on  how  to  handle  the  40  to 
100  people  working  for  them.  The  residence  course  classrooms  are 
designed  strictly  for  teaching  technical  skills.  When  the  officers 
return  to  their  bases  they  are  initially  expected  to  apply  those 
technical  skills.  They  ave  introduced  to  some  human  skills  training 
through  the  Lieutenants  Professional  Development  Course  and 
Squadron  Officer  School  (SOS) .  Human  skills  training  is  not 
provided  as  extensively  as  is  technical  skills  training 

An  example  of  a  human  skill  imperative  for  a  Chief  of  Supply 
is  disciplining  subordinates.  If  a  person  is  caught  breaking  a 
regulation,  one  as  minor  as  needing  a  haircut,  or  as  important  as 
using  drugs,  the  commander  must  be  able  to  take  disciplinary 
actions  against  that  individual  and  not  rely  on  others  to  take  care 
of  the  problem.  The  Chief  of  Supply,  as  a  commander,  must 
communicate  with  that  individual  about  the  nature  of  his  wrong 
doings,  yet  he  also  needs  to  ensure  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
In  addition  to  the  technical  and  human  skills  Katz  identified, 
one  further  skill  category.  Managers  must  also  be  able  to  look 
past  their  own  unit  to  analyze  how  their  actions  affect  the  whole 
organization  Katz  (1955)  calls  this  the  conceptual  skills  categorv 


Conceptual  skills  are  those  skills  used  to  coordinate  and  integrate 
the  activities  of  the  organization  toward  a  common  objective.  The 
leader  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  organization  as  a  whole.  The 
future  of  an  organization  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  manager  to 
visualize  how  changes  affect  both  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and 
all  the  other  organizations  it  supports  (Kat2,  1955  :  35). 

Conceptual  skills  become  more  important  as  the  officer 
reaches  the  mid-level  leadership  position  (Mann,  1965:76).  This 
too  is  true  in  the  supply  career  field  A  Chief  of  Supply  must  be 
able  to  understand  how  his/her  actions  affect  the  rest  of  the 
organizations  on  the  base  which  rely  on  the  squadron's  services 

An  example  of  a  conceptual  skill  is  the  hours  the  Chief  of 
Supply  sets  for  the  military  vehicle  gas  station.  The  people  who 
use  the  base  gas  station  to  fill  up  their  government  owned  vehicles 
want  24  hour  access  However,  there  are  not  enough  people 
assigned  to  the  supply  squadron  to  fill  this  demand.  The  hours  the 
COS  sets  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  base  personnel  without 
demoralizing  his  people  and  harming  the  supply  account. 

In  summary,  Katz  (1955)  says  the  three  broad  skills 
categories  are  learnable.  Lt  Col  Peterson’s  goal  was  to  determine, 
using  the  Directors  of  Supply,  which  skill  category(s)  was  needed 
to  be  an  effective  COS  Next  is  the  examination  of  the 
methodology  used  to  make  that  determination. 

Data  Collection.  The  data  were  collected  via  a  three  part 
survey  Twenty  three  surveys  were  administered,  one  to  e  ch  of 
the  Directors  of  Supply.  All  surveys  were  returned  for  a  one- 
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hundred  percent  return  rate  The  first  two  portions  of  the  survey 
were  critical  incidents.  One  part  asked  the  Colonels  to  identify 
successful  critical  incidents  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  which  they  had 
witnessed  in  their  careers,  The  second  part  asked  for  unsuccessful 
critical  incidents  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  Each  Officer  was  allowed 
to  give  as  many  examples  as  they  wished.  Twenty-five  successful 
and  twenty-one  unsuccessful  incidences  were  reported  (Peterson, 
1988b) 

Part  three  of  the  survey  was  a  rating  form  listing  the  three 
broad  skills  categories  and  standard  definitions.  Using  one-hundred 
percent  as  if  it  represented  time,  the  Directors  were  asked  to 
report  what  percent  of  their  time  they  spent  on  each  of  the  three 
skills  as  a  COS.  Part  three  was  taken  after  part  one  and  two 
were  completed  (Peterson,  1988b). 

Data  Analysis.  Part  three  of  the  survey  was  analyzed  first 
A  range,  mean,  and  ranking  for  the  rating  was  used  to  determine 
the  average  amount  of  time  the  Directors  spent  in  each  of  the 
three  categories  as  a  COS,  and  in  which  category  most  of  the  time 
was  spent.  The  Directors  of  Supply  reported  that  the  majority  of 
their  time  was  spent  using  human  skills,  conceptual  skills  were  the 
second  most  important,  and  technical  skills  were  the  least 
important  skill  at  the  Chief  of  Supply  level  (Peterson,  1988b) . 

A  content  analysis  of  the  critical  incidents  was  used  on  the 
data  from  parts  one  and  two  of  the  survey.  Three  independent 
raters,  who  were  knowledgeable  about  supply  but  not  familiar  with 
Katz's  three  skill  categories,  analyzed  each  critic.-,  medent  They 


were  given  the  three  categories  along  with  the  same  definitions 
given  to  the  Directors  of  Supply  in  part  three.  The  raters  were 
then  instructed  to  read  each  critical  incident  and  identify  which 
skill  category  the  incident  demonstrated.  Each  rater  worked 
separately  (Peterson,  1988b). 


Table  1 

Broad  Skills  Category  Ranking 
(Peterson,  1988b) 


Percent  of  Time  Spent  for  Each  Category 

Range 

Mean 

Rank 

Technical 

5-50 

22 

3 

Human 

20-70 

50 

1 

Conceptual 

18-70 

28 

2 

When  the  raters  had  completed  the  surveys,  the  results 
were  compiled.  First,  the  interrater  reliability  was  computed. 

Since  the  surveys  were  scored  independently,  the  ideal  results 
would  be  that  each  critical  incident  was  the  same  between  raters 
For  every  successful  critical  incident,  if  all  three  raters  agreed  on 
the  skill  category,  the  reliability  was  rated  100  percent.  If  only 
two  agreed,  the  reliability  was  67  percent.  If  none  of  the  raters 
agreed,  the  score  was  zero.  A  zero  was  used  to  keep  the  results 
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conservative.  A  percentage  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  25 
critical  incidents,  summed  and  divided  by  25.  The  result  is  a 
percentile,  The  same  procedure  was  used  for  the  unsuccessful 
critical  incidents.  The  overall  result  of  the  calculations  is  the 
interrater  reliability  rate.  According  to  Peterson,  a  reliability  of 
greater  than  75  percent  is  acceptable.  This  survey's  interrater 
reliability  was  extremely  high.  The  interrater  reliability  rating 
was  88  percent  for  successful  and  89  percent  for  unsuccessful 
incidents  (Peterson,  1988b) . 

Since  the  Directors  reported  that  50  percent  of  their  time 
was  spent  on  human  skills,  the  hypothesized  results  of  the  critical 
incidents  analysis  is  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
successful  incidents  for  a  COS  used  human  skills.  The  actual 
percentage  in  which  human  skills  were  used  was  60  percent.  In 
unsuccessful  incidents,  the  human  skill  was  missing  57  percent  of 
the  time.  All  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Lt  Col  Peterson's  results  from  three  different  tests  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  skill  category  present  in  successful  Chiefs  of 
Supply  and  absent  in  unsuccessful  Chiefs  of  Supply  was  the  same, 
i.e.  the  human  skills  category.  Based  on  these  results,  the 
human  skill  category  is  apparently  the  most  important  category 
for  a  COS,  followed  next  in  priority  by  the  conceptual  skill 
category,  This  agrees  with  Katz's  works  completed  in  1955 

The  executive  board,  based  on  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
determined  that  the  presence  of  a  portfolio  of  human  skills  were 
what  makes  the  difference  between  supply  officers  selected  for  CCS 
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and  those  not  selected.  However,  the  category  of  human  skills  is 
too  broad,  and  a  more  specific  set  of  skills  is  needed.  The 
objective  of  future  research  should  be  to  define  a  set  of  skills  from 
which  a  training  program  could  be  established  (Peterson,  1988b) . 
The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  determine  what  specific  human 
skills  are  needed  to  be  a  successful  Chief  of  Supply. 


Table  2 

Critical  Incidents  Findings 
(Peterson,  1988b) 


Findings 

Mean 

Rating 

Successful 

Incidents 

Unsuccessful 

Incidents 

Technical 

22 

12* 

19* 

Human 

50 

60* 

57* 

Conceptual 

28 

28* 

24* 

Research.  Objectives 

This  research  will  focus  on: 

1)  Identification  of  core  human  skills  necessary  for  Chiefs  of 
Supply. 

2)  Determine  which  of  the  identified  core  human  skills  • 
require  development  in  today's  company  grade  officers. 

3)  Identify  means  of  delivery  for  the  core  skills. 
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Each  of  the  research  objectives  was  needed  to  generate  the 
investigative  questions. 

(1)  What  human  skills  are  critical  for  becoming  a  successful  COS0 

(2)  Are  supply  officers  deficient  in  those  critical  human  skills? 

(3j  If  suppiy  officers  are  deficient,  what  method (c)  is  most 
appropriate  for  improving  supply  officers  human  skills0 

Chapter  II  will  review  the  human  skills  literature.  From 
that  literature,  a  skills  list  will  be  built  and  used  to  design  a 
survey.  Chapter  III  discusses  the  methodology  used  to  analyze  the 
results  of  the  survey.  Chapter  IV  reports  and  discusses  the 
findings.  Chapter  V  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


II. 


This  chapter  will  review  the  broad  skill  categories  discussed  in 
Chapter  I.  Each  category  will  be  discussed  and  examples  given. 
From  that  review,  the  broad  skill  category  most  important  to  the 
mia-levei  manager  will  be  identified  so  that  specific  skills  necessai  y 
for  today’s  manager  can  be  identified.  The  review  of  specific  skills 
will  culminate  in  the  development  of  a  list  of  trainable  skills. 

Robert  L.  Katz 

In  1955  the  Harvard  Business  Review  published  an  article  by 
Robert  L  Kat2  entitled  “The  Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator  . " 

In  this  article  Katz,  used  first  hand  observation  of  executives  at 
work,  and  current  field  research  in  administration,  to  present  a 
new  way  to  select  and  train  executives.  At  that  time  industry 
was  searching  for  personality  traits  and  attributes  that  would 
identify  the  "ideal-  executive  capable  of  dealing  with  any  problem, 
at  any  time,  in  any  organization  Katz  (1955)  proposed  that  it 
was  the  skills  with  which  an  administrator  accomplishes  his  task, 
and  not  his  traits,  which  make  him  effective.  In  this  context,  “A 
skill  implies  an  ability  which  can  be  developed,  not  necessarily 
inborn,  and  which  is  manifested  in  performance,  not  merely  in 
potential”  (Katz,  1955:33-34),  Because  skills  are  developable  and 
measurable,  it  is  possible  to  select  administrators  based  on  their 
ability  to  perform  effectively  and  not  on  the  traits  they  possess 
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An  administrator  is  someone  who  directs  people  and  obtains 
certain  objectives  through  the  directing  of  others.  Katz  (1955) 
proposed  a  taxonomy  of  three  managerial  skills  necessary  to  be  a 
successful  administrator:  technical,  human,  and  conceptual 
(Katz,  1955:34).  These  three  categories  are  very  broad  but  they 
are  the  core  set  of  managerial  skills  necessary  to  become  a 
successful  administrator. 

These  broad  skills  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  where  one  skill  ends  and  the  next 
begins.  However,  despite  their  interrelatedness,  these  skills  can  be 
examined  separately  to  determine  their  importance  as  the  level  of 
managerial  responsibility  varies. 

Technical  Skills.  Technical  skills  are  those  skills  using 
specialized  knowledge  to  perform  a  specific  task.  This  implies  an 
understanding  of,  or  proficiency  in,  specific  tasks  requiring 
particular  methods,  processes,  procedures,  techniques,  or 
specialized  tools  (Katz,  1955:34).  When  a  pilot  fiies  his  airplane, 
he  is  using  a  set  of  technical  skills.  Likewise,  when  a  manager 
reads  a  computer  printout  of  the  day's  property  transactions,  he  is 
using  his  technical  skills  to  assess  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of 
his  subordinates.  These  skills  have  the  greatest  importance  at  the 
lower  levels  of  management  (Katz,  1955.  37).  A  supervisor  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  technical  competence  to  his  subordinates  in 
order  to  tram  and  evaluate  that  subordinate  in  a  specific  task. 

Technical  skills  are  the  most  observable  skills  because  they 
are  concrete,  they  are  concerned  with  objects  and  processes  rather 
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than  people.  People  are  hired  to  perform  their  own  specialized 
function  at  this  level,  because  the  skills  are  concrete  and  easy  to 
develop.  Katz  (1955)  and  Mann  (1965)  state  that  technical  skills 
are  trained  through  formal  training  in  professional  schools, 
vocational  schools,  on-the-job  training  programs,  or  a  combination 
of  academic  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

Human  Skills.  Human  skills  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  ability  to  work  with  other  peer  '  effectively.  Human  skills 
refer  to  the  ability  to  understa..-  and  motivate  individuals  and 
groups,  communicate  effectively,  and  resolve  conflict  (Katz, 
1955:34).  The  mid-level  supervisor  must  be  able  to  convey 
through  words  and  actions  his  expectations  to  his  subordinates. 
Communication  to  a  subordinate  about  performance  is  also  a 
human  skill. 

Human  skills  are  less  observable  than  are  technical  skills 
because  they  involve  people's  perceptions.  It  is  in  perative  that 
the  administrator  be  consistent  in  his  performance  and  in  his 
actions.  Because  human  skills  are  an  integral  part  of  everyday 
actions,  it  is  much  easier  to  describe  inadequate  human  skills  than 
to  describe  highly  skillful  performance  (Katz,  1955:35). 

Although  difficult,  human  skills  can  be  developed  without 
formalized  training,  but  most  individuals  require  some  form  of 
coaching,  Several  methods  of  performing  the  coaching  are 
personalized  instruction,  group  role  playing,  classroom  instruction, 
and  supervisor  involvement  on-the-job.  While  learning  by  using 
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only  a  textbook  is  valuable  for  human  skills,  it  is  important  to 
have  interactive  methods  of  learning  (Katz,  1955:41). 

Conceptual  Skills.  Conceptual  skills  are  those  skills  used  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  the  activities  of  the  organization  toward  a 
common  objective.  The  leader  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  The  future  of  an  organization  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  manager  to  m  — lize  how  changes  in  the 
organization  affect  both  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  all  the 
units  it  supports  (Katz,  1955:35). 

Conceptual  skills  are  an  abstract  concept,  yet  these  are  the 
skills  that  are  most  important  at  the  top  level  (Katz,  1955:38). 

For  example,  a  top  level  manager  must  be  able  to  determine 
emphasis  and  priorities  among  conflicting  objectives.  The 
administrator  must  be  able  to  visualize  the  future  of  the 
organization  and  predict  where  the  organization  must  head  to 
remain  successful.  The  future  of  the  organization  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  leader  to  determine  the  social  and  political  forces  that 
affect  the  business  (Katz,  1955:36). 

One  way  managers  can  develop  better  conceptual  skills  is 
through  coaching  by  superiors.  Success  depends  on  the 
supervisor's  abilities  and  his  willingness  to  help.  Other  ways  to 
develop  conceptual  skills  involve  special  assignments,  management 
boards,  specific  complex  situational  classroom  exercises,  and  on- 
the-job  learning  (Katz,  1955:41). 

Concentrating  on  the  skills  of  an  administrator,  offers  a 
frame  of  reference  that  is  more  directly  applicable  to  performance 
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measurement  and  subject  to  less  misinterpretation.  In  1965, 

Katz's  work  on  the  three  core  skills  was  replicated  and  validated 
by  Floyd  C.  Mann,  who  studied  the  leadership  role  in  a  formal 
organization.  Mann’s  work  will  be  discussed  next. 

Flovd  C.  Mann 

Floyd  C.  Mann  published  an  article,  entitled  “Toward  an 
Understanding  of  the  Leadership  Role  in  Formal  Organizations,  “  in 
the  book  Leadership  and  Productivity.  In  this  article,  Mann 
(1965'i  discusses  his  concept  of  the  role  of  a  supervisor,  manager, 
or  leader  in  a  large  organization.  These  concepts  stem  from 
empirical  research  findings  compiled  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
(Mann,  1965  r-78) .  The  focus  rests  on  what  skills  the  supervisor 
needs  to  function  effectively  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Mann's 
findings  parallel  and  validate  Katz's  (1955)  research. 

Mann  concluded  that  the  supervisors  role,  at  any  level  in  the 
organization,  is  to  function  as  the  linking  pin  integrating 
subordinate  needs  with  organizational  goals  As  such,  the 
supervisor  performs  several  functions:  l)  directing  and 
coordinating  subordinate  tasks  and  activities,  2)  relating  those 
tasks  to  other  work  groups  functioning  at  the  same  level,  and  3) 
relating  the  group  activities  to  the  next  higher  and  lower  levels  in 
the  organization.  To  do  this  he  must  possess  three  essential  skills: 
technical  competence,  human-relations  competence,  and 
administrative  competence  (Mann,  1965:70-73). 
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Although  Mann  (1965)  and  Katz  (1955)  named  their  skill 
categories  differently,  they  are  essentially  the  same  set  of  skills. 
Both  authors  recognize  that  all  supervisors  must  have  a  minimum 
level  of  all  skills,  but  both  authors  also  note  that  the  amount  may 
vary  with  job  responsibility. 

Technical  Skills.  Technical  skill  or  competence  is  the  direction 
of  performance,  the  performance  of  specific  tasks  and  activities 
that  require  the  ability  to  use  pertinent  knowledge,  equipment, 
techniques,  and  methods  (Mann,  1965:73) .  The  higher  the 
specialization,  the  greater  the  need  for  technical  competence. 
Technical  skills  are  generally  associated  with  concrete  tasks,  motor 
skills,  and  task  competence,  however,  they  can  also  be  associated 
with  particular  professional  roles  and  affiliations  (Mann,  1965:74). 

A  doctor  requires  the  ability  to  diagnose  and  treat  a  patient  and 
may  even  be  required  to  perform  surgery.  While  these  tasks  are 
somewhat  abstract,  technical  competence  and  technical  skills  are 
required  for  successful  accomplishment  of  the  doctor's  role. 

Human- Relations  Skill.  Human-relations  skill  or  competence 
is  the  ability  to  use  pertinent  knowledge  and  methods  to  deal  with 
people  effectively.  This  involves  working  with  and  through 
subordinates,  other  supervisors  at  the  same  level,  superiors,  and 
occasionally  specialists  from  \/ithin  and  outside  the  organization 
(Mann,  1965:74). 

The  supervisor  needs  to  be  able  to  use  his  human-relations 
skills  to  integrate  the  organizational  objectives  with  the  individual 
needs.  This  requires  understanding  and  identification  of  the  needs 
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of  others  in  the  organization.  At  times,  the  administrator  will  be 
required  to  coordinate  the  goals  of  superiors  and  subordinates;  at 
other  times  the  executive  will  need  to  create,  modify,  or  shift  the 
goals  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  organization.  The  supervisor 
with  human-relations  skills  understands  the  principles  of  behavior 
and  how  they  affect  not  only  himself,  but  others  in  the 
organization.  The  administrator  manages  the  personal  relations  in 
a  unit  by  managing  the  emotional  and  motivational  dimensions  of 
the  people  around  him  (Mann,  1965:74-75). 

Administrative  Skills.  Administrative  skill  or  competence  is 
the  ability  to  plan  and  coordinate  activities  for  the  whole 
organization,  assign  tasks,  and  delegate  authority  and 
responsibility.  All  efforts  require  the  administrator  to  have  the 
ability  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  the  organization  as  a  whole, 
and  not  acting  in  response  to  the  needs  or  g^als  of  individuals  or 
groups  (Marn,  1965:75). 

The  administrator  must  also  be  able  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  one  organization  with  other  organizations  as  well  as 
people,  levels,  and  departments  within  his  own  organization. 
According  to  Mann  (1965)  there  is  no  substitute  for  administrative 
competence  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy. 

Parallelism  Between  Studies  In  the  two  articles  written  by 
different  people  over  ten  years  apart,  a  set  of  three  core  skills 
were  identified  as  critical  to  the  success  of  managers.  Katz  (1955) 
identified  these  skills  as  technical,  human,  and  conceptual.  Mann 
(1965)  identified  the  same  three  skills  but  called  them  technical, 


human-relations,  and  administrative.  As  shown  in  the  preceding 
discussions  of  the  two  men's  work,  the  skills  are  one  in  the  same 
For  simplicity,  the  skills  will  be  referred  to  by  only  one  of  these 
names  for  the  remainder  of  the  paper:  both  used  the  term 
technical  skills;  human  and  human-relations  skills  will  be  referred 
to  as  human  skills,  and  conceptual  and  administrative  skills  will  be 
referred  to  as  conceptual  skills. 

Study  Results.  Supervisors  should  have  a  minimum  level  of 
the  three  broad  core  skills  (Mann,  1965:73).  However,  the  skill 
mix  may  vary  by  organization  and  level  of  responsibility  within 
the  organization.  At  the  lowest  levels  technical  and  human  skills 
are  the  most  important.  The  supervisor  must  be  competent  in  the 
specific  tasks  he/she  is  responsible  for  as  well  as  understanding  the 
goals  and  motivations  of  the  people  that  work  for  him/her.  Once 
promoted  to  mid-level  management,  technical  skills  become  less 
important,  and  the  need  for  conceptual  skills  begins  to  increase 
(Mann,  1965:76-77).  At  the  intermediate  or  mid-level  the 
manager  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  human  skills.  (S)he 
must  now  be  able  to  recognize  where  his/her  department  or  unit 
fits  into  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  how  his/her  actions  will 
affect  other  parts  of  the  organization.  At  the  top-management 
level,  the  human  skills  become  subordinate  to  the  need  for 
conceptual  skills.  However,  the  need  for  sensitivity  and  self- 
awareness  indicates  that  human  skills  are  still  very  important 
even  at  the  top-management  level  (Mann,  1965.76,  Katz, 

1956:37) 
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Skill  Interrelation.  Katz  (1955),  Mann  (1965),  and  Ulschak 
(1983)  all  recognize  that  managers  require  the  ability  to  translate 
knowledge  into  action  at  each  level  of  responsibility  (see  Table  3) . 
Executive  development  programs  can  benefit  both  the  organization 
and  managers  by  emphasizing  the  appropriate  skill  at  each 
management  level.  The  breakdown  shown  in  Table  3  indicates 
quantitative  training  guidelines  for  each  specific  skill  level  as 
derived  by  Ulschak. 


Table  3 

Degree  of  Competence  Required  at  Each  Core  Skill  Level 

(Ulschak,  1983  156) 


Executive 

Mid- level 

First-line 

Supervisor 

Conceptu  '.1 

47% 

Zl% 

18% 

Human 

35% 

42% 

35% 

Technical 

18% 

27% 

47% 

Impact  of  Skills  Literature  Today  In  two  separate  studies 
Kat2  (1955)  and  Mann  (1965)  determined  that  a  mix  of  these 
three  broad  core  skills  were  essential  for  success  a?  a  manager 
Over  twenty  years  later  these  findings  and  principles  are  still  being 
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applied.  A  review  of  current  Principles  of  Management  textbooks, 
completed  by  Peterson  (1988),  reveals  the  impact  of  Katz's  work 
in  the  management  field  today. 

Tim  0.  Peterson 

in  1988  Tim  0  Peterson,  as  part  of  his  dissertation  research, 
conducted  a  review  of  15  Principles  of  Management  textbooks  The 
15  texts  were  chosen  for  examination  by  three  management 
professors.  The  textbooks  were  reviewed  for  references  to  Katz's 
work.  Twelve  of  the  15  texts  listed  technical,  human,  and 
conceptual  skills  as  skills  necessary  for  managerial  success, 
however,  many  of  the  books  also  included  new  skills.  Together  the 
textbooks  compiled  a  core  set  of  the  ten  skills  listed  in  Figure  2 
The  additional  skills  attempt  to  capture  some  specific  portion  of 
Katz's  three  broad  categories  (Peterson,  1988d:23). 

From  the  definitions  given  in  Figure  2.  the  new  skills  appear 
to  be  subsets  of  the  three  core  skills  defined  by  Katz  (1955)  In 
time,  the  additional  skills  may  become  categories  in  their  own 
right.  Figure  3  represents  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  skills 
and  how  they  interrelate  as  conceptualized  by  Peterson.  The 
administrative  skill  in  Peterson’s  model  acts  as  the  linking  pin  for 
all  other  skills  (Peterson,  1988d:23) 

The  exact  set  of  skills  needed  to  become  a  successful  manager 
still  have  not  been  defined,  only  the  broad  categories.  The  next 
section  will  be  devoted  to  compiling  a  specific  list  of  skills  from 
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current  research.  Most  of  the  current  literature  is  aimed  at 
leadership,  which  encompasses  many  of  the  human  skills 


Skill  D«finicion 


Technical  Ability  to  uae  methods,  procedures ,  processes . 

tool*,  techniques,  and  specialized  knowledge  to 
perform  specific  tasks  (Kat2,  1955,  1974) 

Analytic  Ability  to  identify  key  variables,  see  how  they 

are  interrelated,  and  decide  which  ones  should 
receive  the  most  attention  (Ivancevich, 

Donnelly.  6  Gibson,  1986;  Griffin,  1987) 

Decision-baking  Ability  to  choose  effective  solutions  from  among 

alternatives  (Ivancevich,  Donnelly,  6  Gibson, 

1986) 

Busan  Ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  others,  to 

communicate  effectively,  to  motivate  and  train 
others,  to  resolve  conflicts,  and  to  be  a  team 
player  (Katz,  1955,  1974) 

Communication  Ability  to  send  and  receive  information. 

thoughts,  and  feelings,  which  create  common 
understanding  and  meaning  (Hellriagel  6  Slocum. 
1986;  Ivancevich,  Donnelly,  4  Gibson.  1986) 

Interpersonal  Ability  to  develop  and  maintain  a  trusting  and 

open  relationship  with  superiors,  subordinates 
and  peers  to  facilitate  the  free  exchange  of 
information  and  provid#  a  productive  work 
setting  (Griffin,  1987) 

Figure  2.  A  Compilation  of  Managerial  Skills  as  Identified  by 
Fifteen  Principles  of  Management  Textbooks 

(Peterson,  19«8d  24-2F) 
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Skill 


Definition 


Conceptual 


Diagnostic 


Flexibility 


Admiais tret Its 


Ability  to  see  the  organization  as  e  whole  end 
to  solve  problems  froa  e  systemic  point  of  view 
(Katz.  1955,  1974) 

Ability  to  determine  the  probable  cause  of  a 
problem  from  examining  the  sympcoos  vhicn  are 
observed  by  the  manager  (Szilagi,  1984,  Griffin. 
1987) 

Ability  to  deal  with  ambiguous  and  complex 
situations  end  rapidly  changing  demands  (Hitt, 
Hiddleaisc,  &  Hathis,  1986) 

Ability  to  follow  policies  and  procedures, 
process  paperwork  in  an  oderly  manner,  and 
aanage  expenditures  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  budget  (Megginson,  Mosley,  6  Piecri,  1986) 


Figure  2.  Continued 


Analytical 


Technical 


Decision-making  \ 


Figure  3  Managerial  Skills  Model 

(Peterson,  l^SBd  2b) 
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David  D  Van  Fleet  and  Gary  A  Yukl 

In  1986,  Volume  3  of  Monographs  in  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Industrial  Relations,  entitled  “Military  Leadership:  An 
Organizational  Perspective”  was  published.  This  book  looked  strictly 
at  the  behavior  of  military  leaders,  and  focused  on  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  military  leadership.  Many  previous  studies 
had  been  accomplished  using  the  military  as  part  of  their  subject 
pool,  however  there  was  never  any  clear  distinction  between 
military  and  business  leadership,  even  though  there  is  some 
evidence  that  suggests  that  the  two  leadership  styles  are 
situationally  distinct.  This  distinction  is  still  being  ignored  today. 
Much  of  the  leadership  training  for  military  members  comes 
without  any  modification  from  the  leadership  theories  which  are 
being  taught  in  the  business  schools  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl, 

1986:11). 

Broadly  defined  categories  such  as  those  used  by  Katz  (1955), 
Mann  (1965),  and  Peterson  (1988)  are  too  general  to  provide 
anything  but  a  simplistic  view  of  leaders.  To  be  able  to  quantify 
which  leader  behaviors  are  necessary  in  a  good  military  leader, 
the  broad  skill  categories  must  be  more  specific. 

What  is  needed  is  a  taxonomy  that  is  broad  enough  to  be 
used  in  any  organization,  yet  not  so  detailed  that  it  can  only  be 
used  in  specific  situations  or  organizations.  The  categories  should 
lend  themselves  to  use  by  a  variety  of  measurement  techniques 
such  as  questionnaire,  classification  by  critical  incidents,  diaries, 
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direct  observation,  and  other  research  methodologies  (Van  Fleet 
and  Yukl,  1986:37). 

Method  of  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  Study.  Yukl  and  his 
colleagues,  through  a  7  year  program  of  research,  identified 
meaningful  and  measurable  categories.  The  result  was  23  distinct 
behavioral  categories  of  leadership  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:37). 
Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986)  then  used  these  categories  to  conduct 
their  study  of  skills  and  behavior  needed  by  the  military  officer. 
Just  as  Katz's  categories  were  not  entirely  independent,  neither  are 
these;  however,  they  are  conceptually  distinct  (Van  Fleet  and 
Yukl,  1986:37),  The  23  categories  are  listed  in  Figure  4. 

Yukl's  behavior  taxonomy  corresponds  closely  to  the  topics  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Officer  and  The  US  Army  Leadership  Assessment 
Categories  in  Figure  5. 

Methodology.  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986)  tested  the 
taxonomy  using  a  multi-method  approach.  By  doing  so  they  were 
able  to  overcome  many  of  the  limitations  of  the  previous  studies. 
The  multi-method  approach  used  both  critical  incidents  and 
questionnaire-correlational  analysis  to  examine  combat  and  non¬ 
combat  behaviors  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986: 46-54) .  The  new 
taxonomy  was  also  used  to  perform  a  career  description  analysis 
based  on  biographies  and  autobiographies  written  about  military 
leaders  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:65). 

Results.  The  results  of  the  four  studies  were  very  consistent 
despite  the  differences  in  methodology  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl, 
1986.54).  Four  behaviors  were  found  to  be  significant  in  all  non- 
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Figure  4  Yukl’s  New  Taxonomy 

(Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986  39) 
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Armed  Force*  Officer  (Chapter  Title) 


Yuki  Taaonomy 


Army  LAP 


Croup  Nature 

Environment—— 
Knowing  Your  job . 

MrVI.rU.  _ 


Using  Reward  and  Punishment - 
Dncipline  - - 


Writing  and  Speaking - 

Keeping  Ynur  Men  Infosmcd- 
The  Art  of  Instruction 

Counseling  Your  Men - -  -  -  =a 

Planning  Your  Career  — - - 

Knowledge  of  Your  Men  — _ _ 

Your  R^iauomhip  with  Your  MenI  ‘ — ■ 
Your  Men'i  Moral  and  Phytacal  Welfare- 

Leaden  and  Leadership _ _ 

Morale -  .  .  ■  — 

- - 


-Managing  Conflict - — _ _ _ 

.Faalitaung  Cooperation  and  Teamwork 

-  Monitoring  the  Environment  _ 

- 1  n  novating  — - - 

-  Problem  Solving - " 

-  Emphasizing  Performance 

"Planning  — . .  . . .  —  ...  . . 

Delegating - — — 

Encourage  Decision  Piruapauon- - 

-  Structuring  Reward  Contingencies 
“Providing  Praise  and  Recognition  “S 
■  Adminiatenng  Discipline 

Cnucum _ _ _ 

Monde,  ing  Operauom 
Faoliuting  the  Work  — ^ 

-Information  Dissemination 
Coal  Setting  — _ _ _ 

•  Clarifying  Work  Roles  t  .1 

-Training-Coaching  — - -  ' 

•  Career  Counseling - 


.Consideration  - 


Decision  Making: 

Judgment 

_ Problem  Analysis 

—  Decision 

Administrative: 

—  Planning  and  Organizing 
»-  Delegation 

Administrative  Control 


Communication 

Interpersonal: 

Influence 


-Inspiring  Subordinates  - 
Represenung  the  Unit 


■  Sensitivity 


Personal/  Motivational . 
—  Imitative 


Figure  5.  Approximate  Correspondence  of  New  Taxonomy  with 
Selected  Military  Approaches 

(Van  Fleet  and  Yuki,  1986.40) 


The  successful  use  of  multi-method  strategy  and  the 
superiority  of  the  new  behavior  taxonomy  for  describing  leader 
behavior  point  the  way  toward  greater  applications  of  these 
methodological  innovations  in  research  on  military  leadership, 
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especially  from  a  behavior  perspective.  The  implications  also  apply 
to  the  civilian  world.  An  analogy  can  be  made  between  a  combat 
situation  and  a  dynamic,  threatening  environment  in  business,  or 
between  a  stable,  benign  situation  in  business  and  the  non  combat 
situation  faced  by  military  leaders  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:61). 

Gary  A,  Yukl, 

Gary  A.  Yukl  (1988),  discussing  leader  behavior,  stated  that 
"A  major  problem  in  research  on  the  content  of  leadership 
behavior  has  been  the  identification  of  behavior  categories  that  are 
relevant  and  meaningful"  (Yukl,  1988:92).  Over  the  past  four 
decades  many  behavioral  taxonomies  have  been  devise i. 
Unfortunately  what  is  key  to  one  taxonomy  i-  absent  from  the 
next.  Sometimes  different  terms  are  used  to  define  the  same 
concept  and  other  times  the  same  word  is  used  to  define  different 
concepts.  Yukl  (1988)  states  that  the  reason  for  the  differences 
are:  1)  the  purpose  of  the  taxonomy,  2)  the  level  of  abstraction 
used  in  the  taxonomy,  and  3)  the  methodology  used  to  build  the 
taxonomy  (Yukl,  1988  92) 

The  lack  of  similarities  between  taxonomies,  prompted  a 
seven  year  study  by  Yukl  and  his  colleagues  to  identify  meaningful 
and  measurable  categories  of  leader  behavior.  The  list  used  by 
Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986)  was  from  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
seven  year  study  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:37).  In  1981,  Yukl 
published  the  book  Leadership  in  Organizations  in  which  there 
were  19  categories  of  leader  behavior  When  the  second  edition 
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was  published  in  1988,  the  further  research  and  refinement  left 
the  taxonomy  with  only  eleven  categories.  The  progression  of  the 
taxonomy  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6, 

Yukl  used  a  combination  of  factor  analysis,  judgmental 
classification,  and  theoretical  deduction  to  build  his  taxonomies 
(Yukl,  1988:128).  The  taxonomies  were  useful  in  determining 
what  skills  managers  and  leaders  need  based  on  research  conducted 
by  other  people.  Henry  Mintzberg  developed  his  list  of  managerial 
skills  by  conducting  his  own  empirical  research. 

Henrv  Mintzberg 

Henry  Mintzberg's  (1973)  book  The  Nature,  of  Managerial 
Work,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  behavioral  science 
research.  His  findings  generally  contradicted  traditional  beliefs  and 
literature  about  what  managers  really  do.  The  work  was  based 
entirely  on  evidence  from  empirical  studies  of  managerial  work. 

His  subjects  included:  diaries  of  senior  and  middle  managers; 
observation  of  street  gang  leaders,  hospital  administrators,  and 
production  supervisors;  analysis  of  working  records  from  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  activity  sampling  of  foremen's 
work;  and  structured  observations  of  chief  executive  officers.  This 
book  focused  on  what  real  managers  do  (Mintzberg,  1973  4) 

The  study  identified  five  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
managers:  1)  they  work  at  an  unrelenting  pace  with  little  or  no 
breaks,  often  taking  work  home,  2)  the  managers  activities  are 
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characterized  by  brevity,  variety,  and  fragmentation;  3)  most 
managers  work  with  current  information,  little  effort  is  expended 
on  reflective  planning;  4)  one-third  of  the  managers  time  is  spent 
communicating  with  outsiders  and  another  one-third  to  one-half  is 
spent  communicating  with  subordinates;  and  5)  two-thirds  of  the 
communication  is  oral,  usually  by  telephone  or  unscheduled 
meetings  (Mintzberg,  1973:28-41). 

The  study  resulted  in  several  major  conclusions.  First, 
despite  some  exceptions,  managers  fit  into  ten  roles  and  six  sets  of 
working  characteristics  regardless  of  their  jobs.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  managerial  jobs  are  quite  similar.  Second,  the 
manager  is  both  a  specialist  and  a  generalist.  He  is  a  specialist  as 
a  manager,  yet  he  is  a  generalist  within  the  organization.  Third, 
the  job  of  managing  is  composed  of  skills  which  are  not  well 
known  or  understood.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  the  manager 
derives  most  of  his  power  from  the  information  around  him 
(Mintzberg,  1973:4). 

The  Roles  of  a  Manager.  Mintzberg  determined,  with  no 
clear  justification,  that  all  the  managerial  activities  could  be 
divided  into  three  categories:  interpersonal  relationships,  transfer  of 
information,  and  decision  making  (Mintzberg,  1973:55). 

Mintzberg  then  used  these  three  groups  to  categorize  the  ten 
managerial  roles.  The  interpersonal  roles  are  the  figurehead,  the 
leader,  and  the  liaison.  The  informational  roles  are  the  monitor, 
the  disseminator,  and  the  spokesman.  The  decisional  roles  are  the 
entrepreneur,  the  disturbance  handler,  the  resource  allocator,  and 
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the  negotiator.  These  roles  are  all  observable,  with  some  actions 
actually  fitting  into  several  categories  (Mintzberg,  1973:55-59). 
Some  of  these  individual  categories  correspond  to  similar  findings  in 
the  research  accomplished  by  Kat2  (1955),  Mann  (1965),  Peterson 
(1938),  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986),  and  Yukl  (1988).  Each  of 
Mintzberg's  managerial  roles,  except  the  figurehead  role,  align  with 
at  least  one  of  the  categories  used  by  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl.  For  the 
figurehead  role  there  was  no  clear  alignment  with  an  existing 
category.  The  associations  between  authors  shown  in  Figure  8  was 
adopted  from  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1936) . 

"An  important  difference  between  the  Mintzberg  and  Yukl 
taxonomies  is  the  capacity  of  Yukl's  to  describe  how  a  manager 
relates  to  his  subordinates,  directs  them,  and  motivates  them 
(Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:37).  As  shown  in  Figure  7, 

Mintzberg's  leader  behavior  role  corresponds  to  12  of  Yukl's 
behaviors.  Despite  the  drawback  of  Mintzberg's  (1973)  model,  the 
study  of  his  ten  roles  provided  eight  essential  skills  that  managers 
need  and  which  can  be  taught  (Mintzberg,  1973:188)  These  eight 
skills  align  themselves  with  the  ten  managerial  roles,  providing  a 
method  of  teaching  the  specific  skills  associated  with  the  job  of 
managing.  The  students  of  management  need  to  learn  peer  skills, 
leadership  skills,  conflict-resolution  skills,  information  processing 
skills,  decision  making  skills  under  ambiguity,  resource 
allocation  skills,  entrepreneurial  skills,  and  introspection  skills 
(Mintzberg,  1973  188-193) 
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—  Disseminating  Information 
Emphasizing  Performance 

_  Structuring  Reward  Contingencies 
_  Facilitating  the  Work 

—  Planning 

_  Innovating 

—  Problem  Solving 

—  Managing  Conflict 

_  Representing  me  Unit 
_  Monitoring  the  Environment 
_  Monitoring  Operations 
_  Criticism 

_  Administering  Discipline 
_  Delegating 

_  Encouraging  Decision  Participation 
_  Coal  Setting 
_  Clarifying  Work  Roles 
_  Training-Coaching 
_  Career  Counseling 
_  Showing  Consideration 
_  Facilitating  Cooperation  and  Teamwork 
_  Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 
_  Inspiring  Subordinates 
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Like  Mintzberg  (’■'1 73),  Luthans,  Hodgetts,  and  Rosenkrantz 
(1933)  studied  managers  from  all  levels.  However,  their  sample 
studied  only  middle-of  the-road  organizations.  This  study  was  the 
first  to  examine  the  day-to-day  routines  of  managers  (Luthans,  et 
al.,  1988 :  xiii)  . 

Fred  Luthans,  Richard  M.  Hodgetts.  and  Stuart  A _ RssenkrantZ 

The  book  Real  Managers,  by  Luthans,  Hodgetts,  and 
Rosenkrantz,  was  the  culmination  of  a  four  year  study,  using 
multiple  methods  of  data  collection.  The  goal  of  this  book  was  also 
to  replace  the  myths  regarding  the  nature  of  managerial  work, 
with  a  systematic  analysis  of  what  real  managers  do  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis.  The  authors  are  the  first  to  empirically  examine 
managers  at  all  levels  using  middle-of-the-road  organizations. 
Luthans,  et  al.  also  explored  the  differences  between  effective 
managers  and  their  unsuccessful  counterparts  (Luthans,  et  al  , 
1988:  xiii-xv) 

The  study  utilized  unstructured  observation,  trained 
observers  in  natural  settings,  intensive  interviews,  and 
standardized  questionnaires  to  gather  data.  Unstructured 
observation  was  conducted  using  forty-four  managers  who  were 
observed  for  440  hours  over  a  two  week  period  The  results  are 
summarized  in  Figure  8.  This  information  was  then  validated  by 
interviewing  165  different  managers.  Once  Luthans,  et  al  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  an  accurate  representation  of  what  real 
managers  do,  they  focused  on  the  relative  occurrence  of  these 
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activities  by  observing  248  different  managers.  The  resulting 
distribution  of  real  managers  activities,  are  shown  individually  m 
Figure  9  and  summarized  into  four  categories  in  Figure  10 
(Luthans,  et  al. ,  1988  24-27).  The  distribution  of  activities 
reinforces  Mintzberg's  (1973)  findings  that  managers  perform 
many  tasks,  requiring  many  skills. 
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Figure  9.  Distribution  of  Real  Managers'  Activities 

(Luthans,  et  al.,  1988.26) 


Figure  10.  Distribution  of  Real  Managers'  Activities  Summarized 

(Luthans,  et  al.,  1988  27) 
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The  approximate  correspondence  between  Luthans  and  others 
skills  and  Yukl's  taxonomy  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  As  shown  in 
Figure  11,  with  the  exception  of  staffing,  managerial  activities 
identified  by  Luthans,  et  al.  (1988)  generally  correspond  to  Yukl's 
taxonomy . 


Luthans,  Hodgetts,  and  Rosenkrantz  Yukl 
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Figure  11.  Relationship  Between  Luthans',  Hodgetts'  and 
Rosenkrantz's  Activities  and  Yukl's  Taxonomy 
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Mintzberg  (1973)  stated  that  one-third  to  one-haif  of  the 
manager's  job  is  communicating  with  subordinates  and  another 
one-third  of  their  time  communicating  with  people  outside  the 
organization.  Luthans,  et  al.  (19S8)  showed  managers  using  29 
percent  of  their  time  for  routine  communication .  Yukl  uses  only 
disseminating  information  to  account  for  the  communication 
process,  He  does  not  specify  the  amount  of  time  spent 
disseminating  information  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1986:37). 

Even  though  the  amounts  of  time  spent  in  communication  is 
not  constant,  communication  is  still  shown  to  have  a  great  impact 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  manager  Because  of  this, 
communication  in  the  work  place  will  be  investigated  in  more 
detail  in  the  next  section. 

Larrv  F..  Penlev  and  Brian  Hawkins 

The  topic  of  communication  was  not  specifically  addressed  by 
Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986) .  They  combined  many  types  of 
communication  into  a  broad  category  labeled  disseminating 
information.  Mintzberg  (1973)  uses  the  roles  of  monitor, 
disseminator,  and  spokesman  to  fulfill  the  information  or 
communication  activity.  Luthans,  et  al  (1988)  describe 
communication  through  the  activities  of  exchanging  routine 
information  and  handling  paperwork. 

All  communication  within  an  organization  is  not  the  same. 
Focusing  on  the  purpose  or  content  of  communication  clarifies  the 
role  communication  plays  in  the  organization  and  integrates 
communication  directly  into  leadership.  Larry  E.  Penley  and 
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Brian  Hawkins  published  an  article  titled  "Structuring  Interpersonal 
Communication  in  Organizations:  A  Leadership  Application."  Their 
purpose  was  to  develop  measures  on  content-oriented  dimensions  of 
organizational  communication  to  measure  interpersonal 
communication  between  superiors  and  subordinates,  and  to  describe 
the  interpersonal  communication  that  subordinates  associate  with 
leadership  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:309-310). 

Data  were  collected  from  150  randomly  selected  people  out  of 
an  organization  of  600  people  via  questionnaire.  Their  study 
focused  on  five  categories  of  supervisor/subordinate  communication: 
task  communication,  performance  communication,  career 
communication,  communication  responsiveness,  and  personal 
communication  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:313). 

Task  communication  measures  the  extent  to  which 
supervisors  explain  policy,  job  requirements,  and  changes  in  the 
work  place  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:313).  This  skill  relates  to 
Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  skills  of  facilitating  work  and  clarifying  work 
roles. 

Performance  communication  measures  the  extent  to  which 
supervisors  communicate  how  well  a  subordinate  is  doing  in  his  job 
or  the  quality  of  his  output  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:313). 

This  skill  relates  to  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  skills  of  providing  praise 
and  recognition,  emphasizing  performance,  and  monitoring 
operations. 

Career  communication  measures  the  extent  to  which 
supervisors  provide  career  guidance  and  training  opportunities  to 
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subordinates  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:314).  This  skill  relates  to 
Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  skills  of  career  counselling  and  training¬ 
coaching  . 

Communication  responsiveness  measures  the  extent  to  which 
a  leader  listens  and  provides  feedback  to  subordinates'  questions  or 
actions  (Penley  anc  Hawkins,  1985:314).  This  skill  does  not  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  any  of  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  skills,  but  can 
be  divided  into  two  separate  categories,  listening  and  feedback. 

Personal  communication  measures  the  extent  to  which- 
supervisors  and  subordinates  discuss  non-work  related  issues  such 
as  family  and  hobbies  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1985:314).  This  skill 
also  does  not  have  any  direct  relationship  to  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's 
skills . 

The  results  of  the  study  show  that  although  communication 
can  be  measured,  it  is  the  perception  of  communication  behaviors 
rather  than  the  actual  communication  behaviors  that  are  , 
measured.  This  is  true  because  communication  is  not  only 
measured  by  what  is  said  to  subordinates,  but  also  how  it  is  said. 
Because  of  this,  behavior  patterns  cannot  be  presumed  to  produce 
consistent  stable  results,  regardless  of  the  situation.  However,  the 
leaders  who  were  perceived  as  showing  consideration  were  also 
those  perceived  to  communicate  better,  thus  they  were  more 
effective  (Penley  and  Hawkins,  1935:319-323). 

Daniel  Katz  and  Robert  L.  Kahn.  Katz  and  Kahn  (1978)  also 
discuss  the  importance  of  communication.  They  stated  that  there 
are  five  types  of  superior-subordinate  communication  job 
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instruction,  job  rationale,  procedures  and  practices,  feedback,  and 
indoctrination  of  goals  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1978:440).  Figure  12 
shows  the  relationship  between  the  communication  categories  from 
the  two  studies. 


Penley  and  Hawkins 


Katz  and  Kahn 


task  communication 
performance  communication 
career  communication 
communication  responsiveness 
personal  communication 


job  structure 
job  rationale 
procedures  and  practices 
feedback 

indoctrination  of  goals 


Figure  12.  Relationship  between  the  Communication  Skills  of 
Penley  and  Hawkins  Versus  Katz  and  Kahn. 


Other  Significant  Works 

While  the  authors  reviewed  above  provided  many  skills 
necessary  for  effective  leadership,  management,  and 
administration,  their  lists  are  not  all  inclusive.  Other  authors 
have  documented  -skills  in  addition  to  those  previously  listed  which 
are  important  in  ensuring  managerial  effectiveness. 

David  A.  Whetten  and  Kim  S.  CamerarL-  Cameron  and 
Whetten  conducted  an  extensive  literature  review  and  studied  over 
400  practicing  managers  from  private  and  public  organizations. 
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The  result  was  a  list  of  nine  critical  management  skills  based  on 
four  general  criteria.  First,  a  combination  of  stress  management 
and  conflict  resolution  skills  are  a  prerequisite  for  effectiveness. 
Second,  the  focus  is  on  characteristics  of  fundamental  management 
topics  based  on  organizational  behavior  theory  and  research. 

Third,  the  list  of  skills  is  composed  only  of  trainable 
characteristics,  Lastly,  the  skills  were  selected  because  of  their 
applicability  to  most  organizational  and  managerial  positions 
(Whetten  ai  d  Cameron,  1984:5).  The  nine  skills  are:  developing 
self-awareness,  managing  personal  stress,  solving  problems 
creatively,  establishing  supportive  communication,  gaining  power 
and  influence,  improving  performance  through  motivation, 
delegating  and  decision  making,  managing  conflict,  and  conducting 
effective  group  meetings.  (Whetten  and  Cameron,  1984:6).  Of  the 
skills  presented,  four  are  different  than  those  previously  discussed. 
The  newly  identified  skills  are  developing  self-awareness,  managing 
personal  stress,  gaining  power  and  influence,  and  conducting 
effective  group  meetings. 

John  J.  Morse  and  Francis  R.  Wagner.  Morse  and  Wagner 
developed  an  instrument  to  evaluate  effective  managerial 
performance.  The  instrument,  developed  from  interviews  and 
reviews  of  organization  behavior  and  managerial  performance,  was 
reviewed  to  identify  concrete  elements  of  behavior  associated  with 
effectiveness.  The  106  item  statements,  from  the  questionnaire, 
are  based  on  Mintzberg's  (1973)  nine  managerial  roles.  The  roles 


are  strategic  problem  solving,  resource  managing,  conflict 


handling,  organizing,  information  handling,  motivating,  providing 
for  growth  and  development,  coordinating,  and  managing 
organizational  .environment.  (Morse  and  Wagner,  1978:23-24). 

A  revision  of  the  instrument  combined  several  of  the 
categories  and  resulted  in  a  six  factor  instrument.  These  six 
factors,  although  distinct,  all  interrelate  to  show  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  managerial  work.  The  new  characteristics  are: 
managing  the  organization's  environment  and  its  resources, 
organizing  and  controlling,  handling  information,  providing  for 
growth  and  development,  motivating  and  handling  conflict,  and 
strategic  problem  solving  (Morse  and  Wagner,  1978:25-28).  Each 
of  these  six  roles  correlate  to  existing  skills  used  by  Van  Fleet  and 
Yukl  (1986). 

Richard  E.  Byrd.  Richard  Byrd  (1987)  in  his  article 
'Corporate  Leadership  Skills,'  noted  that  with  a  constantly 
changing  environment  the  traditional  categories  of  planning, 
controlling,  leading,  organizing,  and  motivating  are  no  longer 
adequate.  These  five  categories  work  well  within  a  closed  system 
or  a  clearly  defined  organizational  structure;  however,  today's 
managers  must  also  work  outside  the  well  defined  structure.  To 
do  so,  new  skills  are  needed  by  managers  at  every  level  of  the 
organization.  These  new  skills  can  still  be  described  using  the  old- 
fashioned  term  leadership  (Byrd,  1987:35). 

Byrd  (1987),  through  his  experiences  and  literature, 
synthesized  the  needs  of  leaders  into  five  categories.  His  categories 
include:  anticipatory  skills,  visioning  skills,  value-congruent  skills 
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empowerment  skills,  and  self-understanding  skills.  Within  each 
category  he  listed  several  specific  skills  (Byrd,  1987:35-36). 

Anticipatory  skills  focus  c:  serving  the  customer  in  new 
ways.  To  do  this  a  manager  must  be  able  to  communicate  a 
shared  understanding,  and  use  networking  to  build  commitment 
rather  than  compliance.  The  manger  also  needs  to  have  political 
skills  to  cope  with  conflicting  requirements  (Byrd,  1987:37-38). 

Visioning  skills  are  the  ability  to  create  verbal  and  mental 
pictures  of  the  future  of  the  organization.  It  involves  having  the 
foresight  to  see  where  the  organization  is  headed,  then  using 
subordinates  to  help  shape  that  vision.  Involving  the  subordinates 
will  help  ensure  commitment  (Byrd,  1987:38). 

Value-congruence  skills  utilize  the  basic  assumptions  and 
beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the  organization,  mission,  people,  and 
relationships  within  the  organization.  The  leader  must  know  and 
understand  the  values  of  the  organization.  The  leader  must  then 
act  consistently,  following  his  principles  and  those  of  the 
organization,  and  teach  those  values  to  his  subordinates  (Byrd, 
1987:39). 

Empowerment  skills  are  used  to  unlock  the  motivation  of 
others  through  delegation  of  authority.  Leaders  gain  power  by 
encouraging  employee  development,  not  by  stifling  it  (Byrd, 

1987 : 40) . 

Self-understanding  skills  allow  a  leader  to  recognize  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  A  leader  can  build  a  staff  that  will 
compensate  for  his  shortcomings,  once  they  are  recognized  and 
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capitalize  on  his  strengths.  A.  leader  must  be  open  to  feedback  and 
have  an  appetite  for  self-learning  and  development  (Byrd, 
1987:41-42). 

■James  W.  Hall-Sheehv.  Upon  return  from  Vietnam,  Hall— 
Sheehy  searched  for  a  managerial  job.  He  noticed  resistance  of 
employers  to  hire  Vietnam  veterans.  Once  he  obtained  a 
managerial  job  he  set  out  to  determine  if  any  one  else  had 
experienced  the  negativism  he  did.  During  his  search  for  others, 
he  also  wanted  to  determine  what  skills  these  managers  had  used 
in  Vietnam  that  carried  over  to  the  business  world.  The  useful 
skills  he  identified  are:  listening,  delegating,  communicating, 
working  with  others,  working  well  under  pressure,  and  having  a 
willingness  to  question  existing  policies  and  procedures  (Hall- 
Sheehy,  1986:117-125). 

The  Supplv_Qfficers  Guide  Supplement.  The  supplement  to 
the  Supply  Officers  Guide  primarily  focuses  on  supervisory 
interviewing.  The  topics  used  during  interviewing  a  subordinate 
can  be  directly  related  to  skills  necessary  for  an  effective  manager. 
The  supervisor  conducting  the  interview  needs  to  possess  the  skills 
of  clarifying  the  individual's  work  roles,  explaining  performance 
expectations,  providing  feedback,  discussing  personal-problem 
solving,  and  providing  career  counseling  (Howard,  et  al . ,  1988:18- 
23).  This  supplement  has  no  empirical  basis  for  selection  criteria. 
The  authors  and  reviewers  compiled  the  list  based  upon  their  own 
experience  in  supply  organizations. 
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Personal  Experience.  Finally,  my  four  years  experience  at 
base  level  supply  has  provided  me  with  some  insight  as  to  what 
skills  are  necessary  for  effective  leadership  as  a  Chief  of  Supply 
Several  skills  considered  important  were  not  encountered  during 
the  review  of  literature.  They  are:  enthusiasm,  truthfulness, 
flexibility,  judgement,  gaining  subordinate  and  supervisory  trust, 
and  getting  along  with  people. 

Building,  a  Skills  List 

A  common  list  of  skills  was  derived  from  all  the  proceeding 
sources.  Duplicate  ideas,  although  good  for  verification,  have 
already  been  identified;  therefore,  they  will  not  be  referenced  for 
the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  study  by  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl 
(1986),  all  studies  of  organizational  behavior  related  to  the 
business  world.  Military  people  were  used  during  the  study,  but 
separate  results  were  never  published.  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl 
determined  that  the  military  manager/leader,  although  having 
many  similarities  with  corporate  executives,  did  require  some 
different  skills  to  function  effectively  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl, 

1986:61) 

The  review  of  literature  was  aimed  at  exploring  current  and 
past  literature  to  determine  what  skills  were  needed  for  leaders  to 
be  effective.  As  noted  above,  the  military  does  have  some 
different  requirements  than  does  the  business  community 
However,  many  military  training  programs  still  teach  strictly  from 
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research  aimed  at  the  private  sector.  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  skills 
list  was  valid  and  reliable  when  used  for  both  the  military  a  d 
civilians.  They  also  had  figures  which  provided  approximate 
correlation  to  Mintzberg's  (1973)  ten  managerial  roles  which  were 
based  solely  on  civilian  leaders.  As  Mintzberg  (1973)  points  out, 
all  managerial  jobs  are  similar  regardless  of  the  place  of 
employment.  Because  of  this  similarity,  correlations  between 
military  leaders  and  civilian  managers  is  still  meaningful.  The 
list  of  skills  to  be  tested  are  shown  in  Figure  13. 

Training  Needs  Analysis 

Quite  often  when  a  manager  senses  a  human  performance 
problem  the  immediate  response  is  to  invent  or  build  a  new 
training  program  to  correct  the  deficiency.  Unfortunately,  by 
reacting  quickly  the  obvious  solution  probably  will  not  fix  the  real 
problem  (Zemke  and  KramUnger,  1988  3)  What  is  reaUy 
necessary  is  a  determination  of  organizational  needs.  Three 
questions  need  to  be  answered  during  analysis'  Where  is  the 
training  needed0  What  skill  (s)  is  needed  to  perform  the  job 
effectively0  and  Who  needs  what  kind  of  training0  (Wexley  and 
Latham,  1981:28). 

Summary 

Through  a  search  of  the  literature  the  three  broad  skills 
categories  were  identified:  technical,  human,  and  administrative. 
Once  the  broad  categories  were  identified,  the  focus  of  the  research 
shifted  to  the  category  needed  most  by  the  mid-level  manager, 


Human  Skills 


Emphasizes  Performance 
Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 
Clarifies  Work  Roles 
Delegates 
Foresight 

Facilitates  Teamwork 
Criticizes 

Task  Communication 
Career  Communication 
Written  Communication 
Acts  Consistently 
Patience 

Communicating  a  Vision 
Monitors  Operations 
Control 
Trust 

Enthusiasm 
Allocates  Resources 
Peer  Team  Building 
Conducts  Effective  Group  Meetings 
Managing  Stress 
Communicating  a 
Negotiation 
Judgment 


Inspiring  Subordinates 
Structures  Reward  Contingencies 
Set  Goals 

Plans  and  Organizes 
Solving  Problems 
Manages  Conflict 
administers  Discipline 
Performance  Communication 
Personal  Communication 
Listens 
Flexibility 

Questions  Policies  and  Procedures 
Networking 

Monitors  the  Environment 

Commitment  to  a  Vision 

Truthfulness 

Decision  Making 

Entrepreneur 

Introspection 


Shared  Understanding 
Liaison 

Interacting  with  Superiors 


Figure  13  List  of  Human  Skills  compiled  from  the  L.tcrature 

Review 
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the  category  containing  human  skills.  By  examining  the  available 
literature  a  specific  '..it  of  human  skills  needed  by  managers  was 
developed.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  which  of  these  human 
skills  are  needed  by  supply  officers.  Chapter  III  will  discuss  the 
methodology  used  to  determine  what  those  skills  are,  and  identify 
the  steps  takei  to  answer  the  research,  objectives  in  Chapter  1 . 
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III.  Meihodstogy 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  propose  answers  to  the 
research  questions  listed  in  Chapter  1.  The  following  sections 
describe  specific  methodology  information  in  five  sections: 
Justification  of  the  Survey,  the  Population,  the  Survey 
Instrument,  the  Data  Collection,  and  the  Data  Analysis. 

Justification  of  the  Survey 

Primary  data  was  required  since  the  information  necessary 
to  complete  this  study  was  not  available  from  any  known  source 
Of  the  methods  available —  observation,  experimentation,  personal 
interviews,  telephone  interviews,  personally  administered  surveys, 
and  mail  surveys — the  researcher  deemed  a  mail  survey  the  most 
appropriate,  based  upon  the  population  size  (discussed  later), 
limited  time,  and  monetary  constraints. 

According  to  Emory  (1985),  mail  surveys  usually  cost  less, 
allow  contact  with  people  otherwise  inaccessible,  allow  respondents 
mere  time  for  completion,  and  provide  more  anonymity.  A  major 
weakness  of  the  mail  survey  is  inaccurate  responses  due  to  iack  of 
knowledge.  Another  drawback  can  be  non-response. 

The  response  rate  was  not  anticipated  to  be  a  problem,  since 
the  traditional  response  rate  for  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
(AFIT)  surveys  has  been  sufficient  to  allow  adequate  statistical 
analysis  A  problem  with  inaccurate  data  was  not  anticipated 
since  the  population  had  been  limited  to  personnel  within  the 
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supply  career  field,  thus  the  respondents  would  all  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

Population 

The  population  of  interest  for  this  study  was  Air  Force  supply 
officers,  subdivided  into  two  different  sub- populations.  The  first 
sub-population,  the  largest,  included  all  supply  officers  holding  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant  thru  Major  with  less  than  three  years 
time  in  grade.  Second  Lieutenants  were  excluded  because  of  their 
limited  experience  not  only  in  the  Air  Force,  but  more 
importantly,  in  supply,  That  lack  of  experience  could  cause 
Inaccurate  responses  due  to  insufficient  knowledge,  and  this 
erroneous  data  could  skew  the  results  of  the  study  The  other 
sub-population  consisted  of  all  Chiefs  of  Supply;  selected  specifically 
because  they  occupied  the  position  of  intent. 

There  are  761  personnel  in  the  supply  officer  sub-population 
The  Chiefs  of  Supply  totaled  9b,  for  the  total  population  surveyed 
was  857  The  relatively  small  population  allowed  the  survey  to  be 
conducted  as  a  census  rather  than  a  representative  sample  The 
Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center  (MPC),  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base  Texas,  generated  the  names  and  mailing  labels  using  the 
ATLAS  data  base,  which  contains  all  active  duty  personnel 
information. 

Survey  .instrument 

Two  separate  questionnaires  were  specifically  developed  for 
this  research  and  provided  the  means  for  data  collection  The 
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questionnaires  were  based  on  the  skills  list  derived  from  the 
literature  review,  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  11.  The  supply 
officer  survey  contained  four  sections,  while  the  Chief  of  Supply 
survey  omitted  section  IV  due  to  its  non-applicability  for  that  sub- 
population.  The  questionnaires  for  the  Chief  of  Supply  and  Supply 
Officer  are  displayed  in  Appendix  A  and  B  respectively. 

Section  I.  This  section  consisted  of  fourteen  questions 
regarding  personal  background  information  on  each  respondent  such 
as  current  job,  grade,  and  sex 

Section  II.  This  section  contains  a  list  of  45  human 
behaviors  exhibited  by  manager,  performing  their  daily  duties 
The  respondent  were  asked  to  use  a  seven-point  Likert  scale  to 
rate  how  irrc  nt  they  felt  each  behavior  was  for  a  Chief  of 
Supply.  The  ■»  scale  contained  the  following  categories: 

(1;  Unimportant 

(2)  V~  y  Rarely  Important 

(3)  Rarely  Important 

(4)  Sometimes  Important 

(5)  Often  Important 

(6)  Very  Often  Important 

(7)  Extremely  Important 

Section  III.  This  section  contained  the  same  list  of  45  human 
behaviors  as  in  Section  II,  however,  in  this  portion  the 
respondents  \  'ere  asked  to  rate  their  own  personal  capability  to 
perform  those  behaviors  based  on  their  present  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  seven-point  Likert  scale  was  used,  however,  it 
was  modified  to  include  anchors  for  only  the  first,  fourth,  and 
seventh  points  The  anchored  points  were 
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(1)  Incapable 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  Moderately  Capable 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)  Extremely  Capable 

Section  IV.  This  section  contained  21  questions  regarding  the 
preferred  method  of  training  to  obtain  skill  capability  Options 
such  as  video  taped  lectures  and  computer  based  learning  were 
listed.  As  stated  earlier  this  section  was  not  included  in  the 
questionnaires  sent  to  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  since  they  were  not 
expected  to  be  recipients  of  the  training. 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  was  open  ended,  asking  for 
general  comments  or  elaboration  on  specific  points  addressed  in  the 
survey.  Respondents  were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  request  a 
summary  of  research  results. 

Validity.  Once  developed,  the  survey  was  pilot  tested  for 
internal  content  validity  by  administering  it  to  selected  AFIT 
Graduate  Inventory  Management  (GIM)  students,  AFIT  faculty 
members,  „.nd  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center  (AFLMC) 
personnel.  Their  comments  provided  information  and  were  used  to 
make  the  final  revisions  to  the  questionnaire.  The  study  has 
excellent  external  validity  because  the  survey  addresses  only  the 
supply  career  field  and  statistical  inferences  can  be  made  about 
supply  officers.  However,  this  study  a  will  have  limited  external 
validity  if  applied  to  any  population  other  than  supply  officers, 
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because  the  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  a  wider  popu.ation  of 
academic  interest  without  modification  of  the  survey  instrument. 

Approval.  The  AFLMC,  Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  granted  the 
survey  approval,  assigning  the  questionnaire  Survey  Control 
Number  (SCN)  881176.  This  SCN  expires  31  January  1990. 

Data  Collection 

Each  survey  package  contained  one  cover  letter  signed  by  the 
researcher,  one  questionnaire,  two  optical  scan  forms,  and  one 
pre-addressed  return  envelope.  The  outside  envelopes  were 
addressed  using  the  mailing  labels  provided  by  MPC  Six  weeks 
were  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  questionnaire  to  ensure  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  was  allowed  to  receive  responses  from 
overseas  personnel. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  responses  the  optical  scan  forms  were 
checked  for  stray  marks  and  administrative  errors,  then  the  data 
were  mechanically  read  into  the  computer  with  optical  scan 
equipment  and  written  into  the  researchers  data  file  Once  on  file 
the  data  were  verified,  and  misread  data  was  reinput  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  surveys  were  then  checked  manually  for 
transcription  accuracy  from  the  questionnaire  to  the  optical  scan 
form. 

Data  Analysis 

All  statistical  analysis  was  completed  on  the  AFIT  UNIX 
computer  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Sciences,  update 
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10  (SPSS  X) .  The  specific  SPSS  X  subprograms  used  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data  are  described  below, 

Frequencies.  The  FREQUENCIES  procedure  was  utilized  to 
generate  frequency  tables,  histograms,  means,  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  variables  which  are  treated  individually  in 
Chapter  IV,  This  calculation  is  not  part  of  the  t-test  calculation, 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficient. 
CORRELATIONS  procedure  produces  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficients  with  significance  levels.  These  coefficients 
are  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  linear  relationship  between 
two  variables. 

T-Test.  T-TEST  compares  sample  means  by  calculating  the 
pooled  variance  estimate  (independent  samples  with  equal 
variances)  and  the  separate  variance  estimate  (independent 
samples  with  unequal  variances)  to  test  the  significance  of  the 
differences  in  means.  The  output  table  provides  an  F-distribution 
two-tailed  probability  which  guides  the  decision  of  which  estimate 
to  use.  If  the  p- value  of  the  F-distribution  is  significant  to  the 
.05  level  then  the  pooled  variance  estimate  is  used  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  differences  in  the  means.  Of  the  p- value  is 
greater  than  .  05  then  the  separate  variance  estimate  is  used 

Qnewav.  ONEWAY  is  an  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA) 
statistical  procedure  that  determines  variable  relationships  involving 
one  independent  variable,  The  subprogram  provided  a  listing  by 
category,  allowing  analysis  of  which  category  was  statistically 
different. 
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Crosstabs.  CROSSTABS  cross  clarifies  variable  components 
and  presents  the  results  in  a  two-way  contingency  table.  This  is 
used  to  examine  possible  relationships  between  two  variables 
CROSSTABS  creates  the  contingency  table  with  associated  chi- 
square  statistics  and  probability  for  each  relationship. 
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IV.  Results 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
analysis.  The  early  portion  summarizes  details  concerning  the 
survey  responses  and  demographic  data  collected.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  focuses  on  the  results  and  discussion  of  the  research 
and  investigative  questions. 

Survey  Response  Summary 

A  total  of  478  questionnaires  were  returned  from  the  original 
mailing  of  857  survey  packages.  Five  of  the  respondents  no  longer 
fit  the  criteria  and  24  were  returned  unopened.  The  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  useable  packages  represent  a  response  rate  of  52.4 
percent.  Nine  survey  packages  were  returned  after  the  cut  off 
daie  for  analysis,  but  have  been  retained  for  use  in  future  studies 

The  respondents  were  further  subdivided  into  two  categories: 
Chiefs  of  Supply  (CCS)  and  supply  officers.  Specifically,  61  out  of 
96  COS  responded  for  a  63.5  percent  return  rate;  and  388  out  of 
761  supply  officers  returned  their  packages  for  a  51  0  percent 
response  rate.  The  return  percentages  are  listed  in  Table  4. 

These  response  rates  are  considered  to  be  well  above  average.  The 
normal  respond  rate  for  a  mailed  survey  without  a  follow-up  is 
30  percent  (Emory,  1985  172) 
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Demographic  data  was  collected  to  highlight  significant 
characteristics  of  both  sub-populations,  to  disclose  similarities  or 
differences  in  traits  of  the  sub-population,  and  to  determine  any 
differences  in  capability  between  Chiefs  of  Supply  (COS)  ard  supply 
officers.  From  the  fourteen  background  questions  used  to  gather 
demographic  data,  a  profile  of  the  typical  COS  and  supply  officer 
was  developed. 

Table  4 

Survey  Response  Percentages 


Questionnaire 

Mailed 

Returned 

Return  Percentages 

First  Lieutenant 

145 

75 

51.7 

Captain 

493 

263 

53.3 

Major 

123 

49 

59.8 

Chief  of  Supply 

96 

61 

63.6 

Missing  Rank 

1 

Total 

857 

449 

Chid  of  Supply. 

The  typical  COS  is  a  41 

to  45  year  old 

male,  major  or  lieutenant  colonel,  w  10  was  commissioned  through 
either  Officers  Training  School  (OTS)  or  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (ROTC) .  The  area  of  expert;  «  ror  his  undergraduate  degree 
was  business,  but  he  has  since  earned  a  masters  degree.  The  COS 
has  been  commissioned  for  eighteen  to  twenty  years  and  has  no 


prior  enlisted  service  time,  He  is  currently  working  in  his  primary 
Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC),  has  been  at  his  job  for 
approximately  12  months,  and  is  working  for  either  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC),  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC),  or  United  States 
Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE) .  For  a  complete  listing  of  the 
demographic  data  for  Chiefs  of  Supply  see  Appendix  C. 

Supply  Officer  The  make-up  of  the  typical  supply  officer  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  COS.  The  supply  officer  is  also  a 
male,  but  he  is  a  captain  from  31  to  35  years  old,  commissioned 
through  OTS.  Like  the  COS,  he  holds  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
business  and  a  masters  degree.  He  has  been  commissioned 
between  eight  and  twelve  years  with  no  prior  enlisted  time.  The 
typical  supply  officer  is  working  in  a  supply  squadron  at  base  level 
in  his  primary  AFSC.  He  works  for  SAC,  TAC,  USAFE,  or  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  and  has  been  assigned  to  his 
current  job  for  less  than  one  year.  For  a  complete  listing  of 
demographic  data  see  Appendix  D. 

General  Population.  There  are  several  interesting  figures  in 
the  background  information.  First,  currently  19.5  percent  of 
supply  officers  are  women  (Meridith,  1989).  The  survey  response 
rate  for  women  was  twenty  percent.  Second,  over  53  percent  of 
all  supply  officers,  including  COS,  have  their  masters  degree,  and 
another  24  percent  have  some  graduate  work.  Third,  almost  half 
of  the  respondents,  49  percent,  have  no  prior  service.  However, 

25  percent  have  12  to  14  years  of  enlisted  time,  and  another  18 
percent  have  10  to  12  years.  With  49  percent  havng  no  prior 
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service  and  43  percent  having  over  10  years  of  enlisted  time,  the 
supply  career  field  is  extremely  bi-polar.  Finally,  almost  50 
percent  of  the  respondents  have  less  than  12  months  in  their 
current  job.  A  complete  listing  of  the  demographics  for  Chiefs  of 
Supply,  supply  officers,  and  total  population  are  found  in 
Appendixes  C,  D,  and  E 

Research  Questions 

Research  Question  1.  The  first  research  objective  was  to 
identify  the  core  skills  necessary  for  Chiefs  of  Supply.  Tne  specific 
objective  was  to  determine  what  human  skills  are  critical  for 
becoming  a  successful  COS. 

To  answer  this  question,  the  survey  respondents  were 
presented  with  the  list  of  skills  and  their  definitions  as  developed  in 
Chapter  II  from  the  review  of  literature.  These  skills  were  not, 
however,  identified  to  the  participants  as  human  skills  Each 
person  was  asked  to  rate  how  important  they  felt  each  behavior 
was  for  a  Chief  of  Supply.  They  were  given  a  seven  point  Likert 
from  which  to  make  their  choices  Each  point  was  ar  :hored  with 
a  degree  of  importance  such  as'  point  1 — unimportant,  point  4 — 
sometimes  important,  and  point  n — extremely  important. 

Questions  15  thru  59,  Section  II,  Part  I  were  used  to  measure 
these  responses. 

The  questions  were  ranked  using  their  mean  response  The 
mean  was  computed  using  the  seven  choices  listed  above  Three 
separate  rankings  were  computed  one  ranking  for  the  ChiCi's  or 
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Supply,  one  ranking  for  the  supply  officers,  and  one  ranking  for 
the  total  population  of  respondents  The  top  ten  choices  are 
presented  from  each  sub-population  with  the  exception  of  the  COS 
sub-population.  The  COS  sub-population  had  two  answers  with 
the  same  mean  for  the  tenth  position,  so  eleven  skills  are  listed. 
Nine  skills  are  common  to  each  of  the  three  categories,  and  the 
supply  officer  list  and  the  total  population  list  contain  the  exact 
same  ten  skills.  In  fact,  the  top  three  choices  in  ail  three 
categories  hold  the  same  rank  order. 

T-tests  were  run  to  compare  the  COS  suK-population  to  the 
supply  officer  sub-population  for  each  of  the  45  skills.  The  pooled 
variance  estimate  was  used  when  the  variances  were  equal  (using 
an  F  value  with  a  two-tailed  probabi’  ty  of  .05  or  less).  A 
separate  variance  estimate  was  used  for  unequal  variances  A  list 
of  the  significant  t-tests  is  listed  in  Appendix  G,  Taole  10.  Eight 
skills  proved  to  have  significantly  different  means,  indicating  the 
two  populations  did  not  agree  on  the  behavior's  importance  The 
skills  are:  providing  praise  and  recognition,  clarifying  work  roles, 
criticism,  written  communication,  communicating  a  vision, 
commitment  to  a  vision,  enthusiasm,  and  communicating  shared 
understanding.  Of  the  skills  having  significant  differences,  only 
one,  the  importance  of  providing  praise  und  recognition,  was  on 
the  COS  list,  the  supply  officers  list,  and  the  total  population  list 
Another,  the  importance  of  COS  enthusiasm,  was  the  seventh 
choice  for  the  Chiefs  of  Supply,  but  did  not  make  the  top  ten  list 
for  t.ther  of  the  other  two  categories  Overall,  the  t-tests  show 
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that  Chiefs  of  Supply  and  suppiy  officers  think  alike  when 
considering  the  importance  of  each  skill,  especially  the  top  ten 
skills. 


Findings  Figure  14  provides  a  graphical  representation 
of  the  top  ten  skills  each  sub- population  believed  to  be  important 
for  a  Chief  of  Supply.  Table  5  shows  the  list  of  skills  and  their 
ranking  by  sub-population.  Appendix  H  displays  the  results  of  the 
top  ten  responses  for  all  populations  by  rank  and  mean.  The 
Chiefs  01  Supply  are  summarized  in  Table  11,  the  supply  officers  in 
Table  12,  and  the  trial  population  in  Table  1C. 


Chiefs  of  Supply  Supply  Officers 


Table  5 

Rank  Order  of  Top  Ten  importance  Skills  by  Sub-Population 


Skill 

Total 

CCS 

Supply 

Officer 

Acts  Consistently 

* 

/ 

X 

1 

Truthfulness 

2 

2 

2 

Trust 

3 

—r 

0 

T 

0 

Judgment 

4 

5 

4 

Listening 

5 

6 

6 

Solving  Problems 

6 

10 

5 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 

7 

9 

8 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

8 

9 

7 

Emphasizes  Performance 

9 

8 

9 

Delegation 

10 

10 

Enthusiasm 

7 

Facilitating  Teamwork 

10 

Research  Question  2,  The  second  research  objective  was  to 
determine  which  of  the  identified  core  skills  were  missing  in  today's 
supply  officers.  The  specific  investigative  question  asks:  Are 
supply  officers  are  deficient  in  those  critical  human  skills0 

To  answer  this  question,  the  survey  respondents  were 
presented  with  the  same  list  of  skills  used  for  research  question  1. 
Having  already  rated  how  important  they  felt  each  behavior  was 
for  a  Chief  of  Supply,  they  were  asked  to  rate  how  capable  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  today  m  performing  the  given  behavior. 

They  were  given  a  seven  point  Likert  scale  from  which  to  make 
their  choices.  However,  this  scale  used  only  three  anchors,  the 
first,  fourth,  and  seventh  points,  the  three  anchors  were: 
incapable,  moderately  capable,  and  extremely  capable.  Questions 
60  thru  80,  Section  III,  Part  1  and  Questions  1  thru  24,  Section 
III,  Part  II  were  used  to  measure  these  responses. 

A  correlation  matrix  was  calculated  plotting  the  importance 
of  Chief  of  Supply  behaviors  against  present  day  capabilities  of  the 
behaviors.  While  there  were  no  negative  correlations,  neitner 
were  there  any  extremely  large  positive  correlations.  The  lack  of 
correlation  between  skills  implies  that  although  the  skills  are 
positively  related,  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the 
importance  and  capability  of  any  of  che  skills.  The  correlations 
between  the  importance  versus  capability  is  listed  in  Appendix  F 
Only  the  skills  on  the  ten  most  important  skills  list  for  a  Chief  of 
Supp.y  are  displayed 
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To  determine  whether  training  was  required,  the  present 
capability  rating  was  subtracted  from  the  importance  rating  for 
each  person.  The  result  was  a  score  that  could  range  from  -7  to 
7.  If  the  resulting  number  was  negative,  then  the  person  felt 
that  they  were  more  capable  in  that  behavior  than  was  required 
by  a  COS.  If  the  resulting  answer  was  zero,  then  the  capability 
matched  the  importance  placed  on  that  behavior,  If  the  number 
was  positive,  then  the  respondent  felt  that  they  were  not  as 
capable  of  accomplishing  that  behavior  as  they  needed  to  be,  thus, 
they  required  further  training  in  that  skill. 

All  of  the  values  for  each  skill  were  then  summed  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  respondents  to  arrive  at  a  mean  rating 
for  each  skill.  These  means  were  used  to  rank  the  training 
required  variables.  Three  separate  rankings  were  computed: 

Chiefs  of  Supply,  supply  officers,  and  total  population.  The  top  ten 
skills  were  identified  from  each  sub-population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  COS  sub-population.  The  COS  sub-population  again  had  two 
answers  with  the  same  mean  for  the  tenth  positions,  so  eleven 
skills  are  listed. 

T-tests  w^re  run  to  compare  the  COS  sub-population  to  the 
supply  officer  sub-population  for  each  of  the  training  required 
variables.  The  pooled  variance  estimate  was  used  when  th«. 
variances  were  equal  (using  a  two-tailed  probability  F  value  of  05 
or  less) .  A  separate  variance  estimate  was  used  for  unequal 
variances.  Four  skills  that  required  training  proved  to  have 
significantly  different  means,  implying  the  populations  did  not 


agree  on  the  amounts  of  training  needed  for  that  skill.  The  skills 
are:  clarifying  work  roles,  criticism,  administration  of  discipline, 
career  communication.  Two  of  the  four  skills,  clarifying  work 
roles  and  administration  of  discipline  were  both  on  the  top  ten  lists 
for  the  supply  officers  and  the  total  population,  but  neither  were 
on  the  COS  top  ten  list  as  skills  needing  further  training. 

Findings.  Figure  15  provides  a  graphical  representation 
of  the  top  ten  skills  requiring  further  training.  Table  6  shows  each 
list  of  skills  and  their  ranking  by  sub-population.  Appendix  I 
displays  the  results  of  the  top  ten  responses  for  all  populations  by 
rank  and  mean.  The  Chiefs  of  Supply  are  summarized  in  Table 
14,  the  supply  officers  in  Table  15,  and  the  total  population  in 
Table  16. 


Chiefs  of  Supply 


Supply  Officers 


Figure  15.  Core  Skills  Requiring  Further  Training 
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Tabic  6 

Rank  Order  of  Top  Ten  Skills  Needing  Training  by  Population 


Skill 

Total 

Population 

COS 

Supply 

Officer 

Acting  Consistently 

1* 

3* 

1* 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

2* 

1* 

3* 

Clarifying  Work  Roles 

3 

2 

Judgment 

4* 

5* 

Emphasizing  Performance 

5* 

6* 

6* 

Solving  Problems 

6* 

7* 

Administering  Discipline 

7 

4 

Performance  Communication 

8 

7 

8 

Managing  Stress 

9 

9 

Planning  and  Organizing 

10 

10 

10 

Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 

2* 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding 

4 

Foresight 

5 

Enthusiasm 

8“ 

Introspection 

9 

Setting  Goals 

10 

•Denotes  skill  previously  listed  on  total  population  Ten  Most  Important  Skills 
list 

**  Denotes  skill  previously  listed  only  on  COS  Ten  Most  Important  Skills  list 
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Research  Question  3.  The  third  research  objective  was  to 
identify  a  means  of  delivery  for  the  missing  core  skills.  The  specific 
investigative  question  asks;  If  supply  officers  are  deficient,  what 
method  (s)  is  most  appropriate  for  improving  officers  human  skills0 

To  answer  this  question,  the  supply  officers,  excluding  Chiefs 
of  Supply,  were  given  seven  different  training  method  options. 

The  COS  were  excluded  because  the  training  is  aimed  at  and  will 
be  provided  only  to  the  supply  officers.  Each  of  the  six  options 
was  paired  against  every  other  option.  Questions  25  thru  45, 
Section  IV,  Part  II  of  the  survey  were  used  to  measure  the 
responses.  The  questions  were  counted  for  the  type  of  response  by 
using  the  count  statement  and  then  all  responses  were  summed 
The  frequency  statement  was  also  used  to  compute  the  mean  for 
each  of  the  seven  choices  Each  answer  was  compared  to  every 
other  answer,  making  six  possible  selection  points.  If  the  answer 
was  chosen  every  time  possible,  then  the  mean  for  that  method 
was  six. 

One-way  ANOVA's  were  run  on  each  of  the  different  training 
methods  to  determine  if  there  was  a  difference  in  response 
variance  between  the  different  ranks  of  the  respondents.  For 
example,  if  the  perception  was  that  an  inexperienced  officer  might 
prefer  a  different  mode  of  delivery  than  would  an  experienced 
officer,  a  one-way  ANOVA  comparing  method  to  rank  would  be 
tested.  There  were  no  significant  differences,  at  the  05  level,  in 
training  method  preference. 
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Findings.  The  responses  of  the  participants  are 
summarized  in  Table  7.  The  responses  are  listed  by  total  number 
of  responses  and  mean.  The  top  two  choices  were  virtually 
indistinguishable. 

Table  7 

Training  Method  Preferences 


Response  Selections 

Mean 

Professional  Development 

Seminar 

1651 

4  3 

AF1T  Short  Course 

1649 

4.3 

Classroom  Lecture 

1448 

3.7 

Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

1106 

2.9 

Computer  Based  Learning 

936 

2.4 

Video  Taped  Lectures 

745 

1,9 

Correspondence  Course 

501 

1.3 

Results,,  Summarized 

This  chapter  discussed  the  statistical  results  of  the  survey 
data  as  they  related  to  the  research  questions.  Ten  skills  we  re 
identified  as  the  core  skills  necessary  for  Chiefs  of  Supply,  nine  of 
which  are  common  to  all  three  sub-populations  Then,  the  skills 


that  required  training  were  identified,  with  four  of  those  skills 
found  to  be  common  to  all  populations.  Lastly,  methods  of 
providing  training  were  ranked  and  two  methods  emerged  as 
indistinguishable  top  choice.  Additional  analyses  were  performed 
and  the  next  chapter  will  discuss  the  results  of  those  analyses, 
make  several  recommendations,  and  provide  some  conclusions 


I 

i 

This  chapter  discusses  implications  of  the  results  presented  in  « 

Chapter  IV,  There  is  no  single  piece  of  literature  that  identifies  | 

the  entire  set  of  skills  indicated  as  important  by  the  supply  \ 

population.  The  purpose  is  to  combine  in  one  document  the  skills  ! 

identified  in  Chapter  IV  with  the  implications  for  supply  officers.  \ 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  comparing  those  skills  selected  by  the 
supply  population  with  the  importance  of  those  same  skills  or  the  j 

theories  that  are  embodied  by  those  skills  in  the  business  world  f 

i 

? 

Included  in  this  discussion  will  be  the  application  of  these  skills  to  j 

Chiefs  of  Supply.  Several  areas  will  be  discussed  in  order  to  make  [ 

these  comparisons.  The  ten  skills  identified  as  most  important  for  [ 

a  Chief  of  Supply  will  be  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  capabilities  \ 

of  each  sub-population,  the  top  ten  skills  requiring  training,  [ 

comparison  of  skills  to  military  literature,  and  the  need  for  1 

training.  Methods  for  conducting  this  training  are  then  discussed,  * 

along  with  specific  recommendations.  The  limitations  and  | 

suggestions  for  further  research  will  precede  the  conclusions  of  this  j 

study.  | 

The  Ten  Most  Important  Skills  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  j 

In  Chapter  IV  the  top  ter.  skills  needed  by  Chiefs  of  Supply  •* 

were  identified  These  skills  are  listed  by  sub-population  in  Table 
8  The  top  three  skills  were  ranked  identically'  by  both  sub- 
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populations.  The  next  six  skills  were  also  common  to  both  sub¬ 
populations,  although  they  were  net  identically  ranked,  bringing 
the  total  to  nine  common  skills.  Matching  nine  of  the  top  ten  skills 
implies  substantial  agreement  between  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  and 

Table  8 

Top  Ten  Skills  Important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply  by  Sub-Population 


Supply 

Officer 

Acts  Consistently 

1 

1 

Truthfulness 

2 

c. 

Trust 

3 

3 

Judgment 

X 

X 

Listening 

X 

X 

Solving  Problems 

X 

X 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 

X 

X 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

X 

X 

Emphasizes  Performance 

X 

X 

Delegation 

X 

Enthusiasm 

X 

Facilitating  Teamwork 

X 
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supply  officers'  perceptions  of  the  skills  they  feel  are  most 
important  for  a  Chief  of  Supply.  This  reinforces  the  homogeneity  of  : 

the  two  sub-populations.  The  implications  of  these  important  skills  1 

k. 

for  a  COS  will  be  discussed  and  compared  to  existing  literature.  •  j 

Top  Three  Skills.  Leadership  is  the  aspect  of  personal  ! 

management  involving  ethics  as  it  relates  to  behavior  (Van  Fleet 

and  Yukl,  1986:17).  Transitioning  a  person  from  a  civilian  into  a 

military  officer  is  the  first  step  of  any  officer  training  program. 

An  important  ingredient  in  this  training  program  is  ethical 

behavior  and  integrity.  The  top  three  skills  identified  by  both  1 

Chiefs  of  Supply  and  supply  officers  are  the  very  essence  of  i 

integrity  and  ethical  behavior.  These  three  skills  are,  in  rank  f 

order:  acts  consistently,  truthfulness,  and  trust.  The  importance  | 

placed  on  integrity  and  ethical  behavior  by  both  sub-populations  | 

% 

is  evidenced  by  their  identical  ranking  of  the  top  three  skills  | 

important  to  a  COS.  | 

The  honor  code  'We  will  not  lie,  steal,  or  c.  ,  nor  tolerate  \ 

among  us  anyone  who  does'  (used  in  some  form  by  each  l 

i 

commissioning  source)  is  designed  to  stress  the  importance  of  ’ 

f 

ethical  behavior,  in  which  integrity  and  responsibility  are  j 

paramount  (Contrails,  1978:180).  The  importance  of  integrity  is  [ 

stressed  again  when  the  officer  candidate  takes  the  oath  of  office  i 

The  American  Fighting  Man's  Code  of  Conduct  is  yet  another  : 

example  of  the  emphasis  the  military  places  on  integrity  vithin 
the  ranks  Captain  Theodore  Harris  spent  14  months  in  solitary 
confinement  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Korea  He  felt  so  stror.g!y 
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about  his  integrity  that  he  said,  “If  1  can't  go  oack  with  my  self- 
respect,  !  won't  go  back  at  all"  (Contrails,  1978  188) 

However,  a  study  published  in  Air  University  Review  entitled 
“Integrity:  What  Are  the  Data  Telling  Us°“  indicated  integrity  is  a 
problem  in  today's  Air  Force  ( AF ) .  In  a  survey  of  officers 
attending  Squadron  Officer  School,  61  percent  said  they  found  it 
necessary'  to  compromise  their  integrity  in  the  interest  c /  job 
requirements,  most  frequently  in  reporting  and  documenting 
inaccuracies  (Gray,  1985.85). 

Integrity  is  the  foundation  of  the  AF  officer  corps.  As  part 
of  that  corps,  Chiefs  of  Supply  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  within  their  squadron.  As  a  squadron  commander  the 
COS  needs  to  demonstrate  integrity  internal  to  the  orgamzation . 

To  be  effective  the  COS  must  set  and  live  by  the  highest  standards 
of  honesty  and  integrity.  Chiefs  of  Supply  interact  daily  with 
their  subordinates.  At  each  meeting,  the  COS  must  be  truthful 
and  act  consistently,  always  displaying  the  highest  ethical 
standards.  By  setting  the  standards  he/she  conveys  personal 
expectations  to  each  and  every  subordinate  about  the  type  of 
conduct  that  is  expected  of  them.  This  instills  trust  and  loyalty, 
the  subordinates  will  respond  to  the  example  set  by  the  COS  by 
behaving  ethically  and  with  integrity 

The  COS  must  also  maintain  integrity  external  to  the 
squadron.  The  supply  squadron  is  entrusted  with  large  sums  of 
money  and  resources  Subordinates  must  document  every 
transaction  affecting  the  status  of  the  available  resources  and 
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funding  that  occurs.  If  the  Chief  of  Supply  or  his/her  subordinates 
falsely  report  or  document  transactions,  not  only  are  they 
compromising  their  integrity,  they  are  committing  a  criminal 
offense,  prosecutable  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Miliary  Justice. 
Instances  of  false  documentation  and  false  reporting  have  come  to 
light  recently  in  Operation  1 11- Wind.  Although  this  breach  of 
integrity  was  not  the  result  of  inappropriate  actions  in  a  supply 
squadron,  the  implications  are  the  same.  As  a  Chief  of  Supply 
integrity  is  a  must. 

Next  Six  Skills.  Six  more  skills  were  identified  by  both  sub- 
populations  as  being  important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply.  While  the  skills 
were  not  given  the  same  rank  order  by  both  sub-populations, 
there  was  only  one  significant  difference  nofed  in  the  rankings  of 
the  skills,  This  difference  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this 
chapter. 

Although  each  of  the  skills  are  interrelated,  they  have  been 
combined  into  narrower  sub-groups  to  facilitate  discussion. 
Judgment  and  problem  solving  will  be  discussec  as  a  part  of  the 
decision  making  process.  Listening  is  possibly  the  most  important 
part  of  the  communication  process  and  will  be  discussed 
individually,  before  relating  it  to  decision  making.  Inspiring 
subordinates,  emphasizing  performance  and  providing  praise  and 
recognition  will  be  discussed  from  th°  —  /  point  of  the  expectancy 
theory  of  individual  motivation 

Judgment  and  Problem  LLuhllSg  As  was  previously 
discussed,  integrity  is  the  foundation  of  each  of  the  Chief  of 
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Supply's  actions.  An  example  of  the  importance  of  integrity  can 
be  emphasized  by  the  next  two  skills  on  the  importance  list: 
judgment  and  problem  solving.  One  of  a  Chief  of  Supply's  primary 
roles  is  to  function  as  the  top  decision  maker  in  the  organization. 
How  the  COS  makes  decisions  can  be  used  as  a  model  by  squadron 
personnel,  as  they  learn  and  develop  their  own  judgment  and 
problem  solving  abilities.  Major  Gardner  notes  that  judgment  is 
much  more  than  reacting  appropriately  to  a  situation.  He  defines 
judgment  as, 

The  ability  to  combine  hard  data,  questionable  data,  and 
intuitive  guesses  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  events  prove 
to  be  correct.  Judgment-in-action  includes  effective  problem 
solving,  the  design  of  strategies,  the  setting  of  priorities,  and 
intuitive  as  well  as  rational  judgment.  (Gardner,  J., 

1988:20) 

Daft  and  Steers  indicate  that  most  mid-level  manager 
decisions  are  non-programmed.  These  are  decisions  that  have  ill- 
defined  goals,  ambiguous  information,  and  uncertainty  (Daft  and 
Steers,  1986:440).  For  the  COS  to  be  able  to  make  a  decision, 
there  must  first  be  the  capability  to  formulate  what  the  problem 
actually  is.  This  includes  not  only  defining  the  problem,  but  also 
its  causes  (Daft  and  Steers,  1986:338-339).  Judgment  is 
important  at  this  phase  of  decision  making  because  rarely  is  the 
COS  provided  with  all  of  the  information  necessary  to  make  a  valid 
decision  In  addition,  the  COS  is  also  given  extraneous 
information.  Once  the  COS  has  determined  the  relevance  of  the 
available  information,  he/she  then  advances  to  solving  the 
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problem.  Here  toe  judgment  is  required.  The  COS  must  use  the 
available  information,  search  for  alternative  answers,  evaluate  the 
alternatives,  and  then  select  and  implement  the  solution  (Daft  and 
Steers,  1986:438). 

The  results  of  the  decision  making  process  will  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  subordinates  to  determine  whether  their  leader's 
present  actions  are  consistent  with  his/her  past  actions.  If 
problems  are  solved  and  judgment  is  applied  consistently,  the  trust 
felt  by  subordinates  will  remain.  However,  if  the  COS  becomes 
inconsistent  in  the  decision  making  process,  subordinates  will  begin 
to  doubt  not  only  the  COS's  ability  but  his/her  integrity  as  well. 

At  times  leaders  and  managers  are  required  to  make  judgment 
calls  to  show  concern  for  their  subordinates,  and  to  further  the 
organizational  objectives.  Those  leaders  which  demonstrate  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  managerial  principles  have  a  definite 
advantage  over  those  lacking  leadership  training  (Engelage, 

1985.51). 

Listening.  The  next  skill  important  to  a  Chief  of  Supply 
is  listening.  In  1926,  Rankin  completed  a  study  that  divided 
communication  into  four  basic  categories:  listening,  reading, 
wri  ing,  and  speaking.  The  result  of  that  study  indicated  45 
percent  of  an  average  adult  day  was  spent  listening.  Since  then, 
many  other  studies  have  been  completed  on  communication  and 
listening  For  example,  Keefe  indicated  executives  spent  63 
percent  of  their  time  listening,  and  Barker,  et  al.  found  53 
percent  of  a  person's  time  is  spent  listening  (Steil,  et  al  , 


1983:3).  Listening  is  much  harder  than  other  forms  of 
communication  because  people  think  much  faster  than  they  can 
speak.  When  people  in  business  fail  to  listen,  the  results  can  be 
costly  (Redding  and  Sanborn,  1964:471). 

Many  Chiefs  of  Supply  state  that  they  have  an  open  door 
policy.  This  indicates  to  subordinates  that  when  they  have  a 
problem  or  ethical  question,  they  can  come  to  the  Chief  of  Supply 
and  he/she  will  listen  openly  When  the  COS  fails  to  listen  to 
what  the  subordinate  has  to  say,  the  subordinate  is  likely  to 
withdraw,  leaving  the  problems  or  questions  unanswered.  One 
consequence  of  having  problems  and  questions  remain  unanswered, 
is  that  subordinates  generate  poor  performance.  While  failing  to 
listen  to  a  subordinate  can  result  in  poor  performance,  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  listen  when  supporting  external 
organizations  can  be  much  more  sever. 

Numbers,  names  and  dates  are  easy  to  confuse,  but  even 
straight  forward  agreements  are  subject  to  misunderstandings.  If 
or  when  these  mistakes  begin  to  compound,  the  results  are 
increased  cost,  inefficiency  and  reduced  organizational  capability 
(Redding  and  Sanborn,  1964:476),  Should  the  COS  fail  to  listen, 
and  listen  carefully,  before  making  decisions,  the  decisions  coula  be 
faulty.  If  the  decision  affects  the  requirements  of  another  base 
organization,  the  results  could  be  disastrous.  Squadrons  could 
cease  to  function  altogether,  or  perhaps,  continue  to  function,  but 
at  less  than  full  capability.  Errors  of  this  magnitude  would  be 
disastrous  to  mission  readiness.  Not  listening  could  also  cause 
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inconsistencies  when  applying  judgment.  These  inconsistencies 
might  then  be  attributed  to  faulty  judgment  or  lack  of  integrity, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  true  cause  is  an  inability  to  listen 
effectively. 

Inspiring  Subordinates.  Emphasizing  Performance  and 
Providing  Praise  and  Recognition.  Before  examining  the  next 
three  skills,  we  need  to  consider  how  people  are  motivated  to  high 
performance.  One  theory  that  discusses  internal  motivation  is 
expectancy  theory,  in  expectancy  theory,  motivation  is 
determined  by  the  probability  that  a  particular  effort  will  lead  tc  a 
particular  outcome  (expectancy),  and  the  value,  attitude,  or 
expected  utility  that  an  individual  places  on  the  possible  outcomes 
or  rewards  (valence)  (Daft  and  Steers,  1986:103). 

There  are  two  types  of  expectancies:  1)  effort  to  performance 
expectancies,  and  2)  performance  to  outcome  expectancies  The 
effort-performance  expectancy  relates  to  the  individual's  belief  that 
personal  effort  will  lead  to  performance.  Performance-outcome 
expectancy  refers  to  the  individuals  belief  that  a  particular 
performance  will  lead  to  a  desired  outcome.  Under  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  motivation  of  an  individual  is  the  result  of  that 
individual's  effort-performance  expectancy  times  the  performance- 
outcome  expectancy  tin-  ->  >.he  valence  (Daft  and  Steers, 

1986:103). 

Consider  the  following  example.  Suppose  an  individual 
believes  that  by  working  overtime,  the  backlog  in  the  warehouse 
will  be  eliminated.  Suppose  also  that  this  person  believes  that  by 
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working  overtime  to  eliminate  the  backlog,  the  reward  will  be  a 
three  day  pass.  If  the  three  day  pass  is  a  highly  valued  reward, 
then  she  is  highly  motivated  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  clear 
the  backlog.  However,  of  this  individual,  no  matter  how  hard  she 
works,  believed  she  was  incapable  of  clearing  the  backlog 
(performing),  then  regardless  of  the  reward  offered  she  would 
have  minimum  motivation  to  work  overtime.  Conversely,  if  that 
individual  had  the  ability  to  clear  the  backlog,  but  the  expected 
outcome  (reward)  was  of  little  or  no  value,  there  would  also  be 
little  motivation  to  perform. 

Although  expectancy  theory  is  aimed  at  explaining  individual 
or  internal  motivation,  it  can  also  be  applied  to  managerial 
motivation.  Each  of  the  three  skills,  inspiring  subordinates, 
emphasizing  performance,  and  providing  praise  and  recognition, 
can  be  related  to  aspects  of  expectancy  theory  to  explain  their 
relationship  to  performance.  However,  each  skill  relates  to  a 
different  part  of  the  equation.  Daft  and  Steers  note  that 
performance  is  influenced  by  at  least  four  factors:  motivation, 
abilities  and  traits,  role  clarity  and  acceptance,  and  opportunity  to 
perform  (Daft  and  Steers,  1986.104). 

Inspiring  subordinates  functions  as  a  subset  of  effort  to 
performance  expectancy.  If  a  subordinate  does  not  believe  he/she 
can  put  forth  enough  effort  to  accomplish  the  task,  no  matter 
what  the  reward,  then  there  is  no  motivation  to  perform.  When 
a  subordinate  does  not  feel  he/she  has  the  ability  or  effort  to 
perform,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  COS  to  convince  the 
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subordinate  that  he/she  hat  the  ability  to  perform  through 
inspiration.  This  can  be  done  using  the  determinants  of 
performance  presented  by  Daft  and  Steers  (1986) .  By  assessing  the 
true  capability  of  the  subordinate,  the  COS  can  determine  if 
inspiration  and  confidence  building  will  encourage  the  individual  to 
put  forth  the  effort  needed  to  perform.  The  second  option  would 
be  for  the  COS  to  utili2e  role  clarification  to  restate  the  expectancy 
in  a  manner  such  that  the  subordinate  feels  capable  of  performing 
the  task.  Inspiring  subordinates  is  one  COS  method  for  raising  the 
dimension  of  effort  to  performance. 

The  second  skill,  emphasizing  performance,  indicates  a 
relationship  between  performance  to  outcome,  and  functions  in 
much  o.  the  same  manner  as  inspiring  subordinates.  Here  too, 
the  COS  can  use  role  clarification  to  outline  what  performance  is 
acceptable.  The  COS  is  in  the  position  to  clarify  the  role  of  the 
subordinate  to  improve  performance.  The  COS  can  also  provide 
the  opportunity  to  perform  by  providing  the  subordinate  with  the 
guidelines  necessary  to  achieve  acceptable  performance  and  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  performance  that  are  in  the  subordinate's 
path.  By  establishing  the  performance  guidelines,  the  COS  is 
demonstrating  to  the  subordinates  what  constitutes  acceptable 
performance. 

The  final  skill,  providing  praise  and  recognition,  is  related  to 
the  outcome  or  valence  of  the  expectancy  theory.  It  is  the  COS's 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  outcome  is  of  value.  This  requires 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of  Supply,  because  he/she  is 
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somewhat  restricted  in  the  rewards  available.  The  COS  cannot  use 
money  or  extensive  time  off  as  rewards;  however,  the  COS  can 
use  praise  and  recognition  as  a  reward. 

Praise  ana  recognition  can  also  be  presented  as  a  method  to 
emphasize  performance  using  reinforcement  theory.  Luthans, 
refers  to  reinforcement  as  the  single  most  important  principle  of 
learning.  Luthans  quotes  Thorndike's  classic  law  of  effect,  as: 

Of  those  several  responses  made  to  the  same  situation,  in 
those  which  are  accompanied  or  closely  followed  by 
satisfaction  [reinforcement] ...  will  be  less  likely  to  recur, 
those  which  are  accompanied  or  closely  followed  by 
discomfort  [punishment],  ,  .will  be  less  likely  to  occur. 
(Luthans,  1981:248-249) 

The  COS  can  use  praise  and  recognition  to  increase  the  probability 
of  the  same  performance  being  repeated  again  in  the  future.  Once 
again,  the  reward  or  reinforcement  used  must  be  desirable.  A 
tremendous  satisfaction  comes  from  recognition  when  it  is  earned, 
however,  if  inappropriately  given,  the  value  of  the  praise  is 
lessened.  Praise  itself  is  more  than  a  reward,  it  is  a  confidence 
builder  responsible  for  lessening  the  anxiety  a  subordinate  feels  as 
he/she  moves  towards  successful  job  completion  (Fallon, 

1981:122). 

Providing  praise  and  recognition  was  the  one  skill  that 
identified  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  sub-populations 
(see  Appendix  G,  Table  10) .  It  is  possible  that  the  supply  officers 
did  not  truly  understand  the  implications  surrounding  the 
importance  of  praise  and  recognition.  However,  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  fell  that  providing  praise  and  recognition 
was  more  important  than  did  the  supply  officers,  they  both 
ranked  it  as  one  of  the  top  ten  skills  needed  by  a  Chief  of  Supply. 
This  ranking  clearly  denotes  the  skill's  importance. 

According  to  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  (1986),  the  way  in  which  a 
leader  influences  his/her  subordinates  is  related  to  managerial 
motivation.  They  also  noted  that  effective  leaders  are  more  likely 
to  give  praise  and  recognition  for  outstanding  job  performance.  In 
addition,  leaders  showing  energy  and  initiative  are  more  likely  to 
channel  their  efforts  into  emphasizing  subordinate  performance, 
setting  goals,  and  initiating  improvement  plans  (Van  Fleet  and 
Yukl,  1986:33-34).  Through  encouragement,  providing  praise  and 
recognition,  and  providing  benefits  based  on  merit,  the  COS  is  able 
to  gain  the  loyalty  and  support  of  subordinates.  Once  loyalty  and 
support  are  apparent,  the  COS  is  capable  of  inspiring  and 
motivating  his/her  people. 

Final  Three  Skills.  In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned 
nine  skills,  there  were  three  other  skills  identified  as  skills 
important  to  a  Chief  of  Supply  which  were  not  common  to  both 
sub-populations.  Delegation  was  identified  only  by  supply  officers 
as  being  important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply.  Teamwork  was,  identified 
only  by  Chiefs  of  Supply.  The  COS  also  listed  enthusiasm  as  an 
important  skill. 

Delegation.  Supply  officers  felt  that  delegation  was  one 
of  the  most  important  skills  needed  a  COS.  The  fact  that  this 
skill  was  not  listed  as  a  top  ten  skill  by  Chiefs  of  Supply  is  no 
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indication  that  it  should  be  summarily  dismissed  as  unimportant. 
McConkey  (1974)  wrote  that  many  managers  are  poor  delegators 
simply  because  they  refuse  to  delegate,  or  do  not  know  how  to 
delegate  because  they  were  never  taught  (McConkey,  1974:46). 

Lt  Col  Engelage,  US  Army  (USA),  said: 

With  the  numerous  problems  confronting  leaders  and  the 
military's  inclination  toward  solving  problems,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  micromanage. .  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the 
problem  simply  does  not  warrant  the  leader's  attention 
(Engelage,  1985:51). 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  this  skill  was  listed  by  the  supply 
officers  because  of  micromanagement  tactics  used  by  some  senior 
leaders.  Chiefs  of  Supply  must  train  their  subordinates  in  the  skid 
of  delegating  because  there  is  no  guarantee  they  will  get  a  chance 
to  train  them  later.  Lt  General  Jones,  USA,  acknowledges  this 
fact,  stating  that  one  should  “Train  [his/herj  subordinates  to 
handle  higher  responsibility  in  peacetime  so  [they]  are  sure  to 
have  the  courage  (moral  and  physical),  the  integrity,  and  ability 
t:  *„dn  the  war"  (Jones,  1^88  •  79) 

A  Chief  of  Supply  must  be  trusted,  as  was  noted  in  the  first 
three  skills;  however,  the  trust  actually  needs  to  flow  in  both 
directions,  If  a  COS  is  to  teach  subordinates  to  solve  problems, 
he/she  must  delegate  decision  making  to  lower  levels.  Not  only  is 
delegation  used  as  a  learning  tool,  but  inherent  to  delegation  is 
trust.  The  COS  must  trust  subordinates  in  order  to  delegate. 
General  Vuono  stated,  ''Senior  commanders  must  have  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  their  subordinates,  and  must  be 
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willing  to  give  the  freedom  of  action  they  need  to  be  successful" 
(Krysa,  1987:24)  By  placing  that  trust  properly,  the  COS  will 
improve  the  subordinates  ability  to  solve  problems  and  their 
confidence  in  that  ability,  thus  inspiring  the  subordinate  to  higher 
levels  of  achievement.  General  George  S.  Patten  spoke  about 
delegation  in  War  as  I  Knew  It.  when  he  said,  “Never  tell  people 
how  to  do  things  Tell  them  what  to  do  and  they  will  surprise 
you  with  their  ingenuity"  (Contrails,  1978:186). 

Facilitating  Teamwork.  Facilitating  teamwork  was 
identified  was  an  important  skill  by  Chiefs  of  Supply  In  his 
article,  'A  Team  Focus  for  Leadership,  “  Gardner  indicates  that 
molding  small  units  into  teams  develops  initiative  and  confidence  in 
junior  leader-,"  (Gardner,  G.  ,  1987:78).  Teamwork  is  also 
important  in  problem  solving.  Eckles  et  al.  wrote  that  teamwork 
allows  people  to  work  better  to  accomplish  specific  tasks  because 
they  have  a  sense  of  belonging.  It  also  provides  an  arena  where 
one  team  member  can  provide  assistance  to  another,  thus 
virtually  eliminating  weak  areas  (Eckles  et  al.,  1981:183) 

Teamwork  is  important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply  because  their 
squadron  is  one  of  many  that  form  the  entire  operational  wing 
Both  Chiefs  of  Supply  and  their  subordinates  must  be  able  to  work 
with  others  in  their  own  squadron,  as  well  as  those  in  otner 
organizations  in  order  to  accomplish  the  overall  mission. 

Enthusiasm.  “One  man  has  enthusiasm  tor  thirty 
minutes,  another  for  thirty  days.  But,  it  is  the  man  who  has  it 
for  thirty  years,  who  makes  a  success  of  his  life"  (Harrison, 
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1989:82).  Enthusiasm  was  the  other  skill  identified  by  Chiefs  of 
Supply  as  important,  but  was  net  identified  by  supply  officers 
Gardner  cails  enthusiasm  vitality.  He  states  tha*  high  energy  and 
stamina  are  a  must  for  leaders  (Gardner,  W  ,  1988  20)  A 
positive  attitude  is  at  the  heart  of  sustained  morale  and  motivation 
(Gardner,  W.,  1987:11). 

Effective  leaders  use  enthusiasm  to  direct  the  motivation  of 
subordinates  toward  the  pursuit  of  shared  goals.  Chiefs  of  Supply 
felt  that  this  skill  was  significantly  more  important  (p  <  05  ) 

than  did  the  supply  officers.  One  possible  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  is  that,  although  supply  officers  can  recognize  and 
respond  to  enthusiasm,  they  may  not  label  it  as  such.  It  is 
possible  that  this  skill  may  have  been  combined  with,  or  identified 
as,  inspiring  subordinates.  Despite  the  omission  of  enthusiasm 
from  the  supply  officers'  list  of  skills  important  to  a  Chief  of 
Supply,  the  literature  supports  the  COS’s  indication  that 
enthusiasm  is  important  for  leaders.  "A  leader  is  a  man  who  has 
the  ability  io  get  another  to  do  what  they  don't  want  to,  and  like 
it"  (Contrails,  1978  187) .  The  COS  needs  enthusiasm  to  accomplish 
the  mission. 

The  indications  are  that  the  twelve  skills  listed  in  Table  8, 
are  the  most  important  skills  for  Chiefs  of  Supply  Even  the  three 
skills  not  common  to  both  sub-populations  were  supported  by  the 
literature  as  skills  needed  by  any  manager  With  the  importance 
of  these  tweive  skills  established,  't  would  be  possible  to  end  the 
search  for  skill:  requiring  training  and  opt  to  tram  all  of  these 
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skills.  However,  the  data  analysis  is  not  complete  Each 
respondent  was  asked  to  rate  their  own  capability  for  each  of  the 
same  45  skills  that  they  rated  for  importance.  The  results  of  the 
capability  assessment  are  discussed  next. 

Present  Capability  for  Skill  Accomplishment. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  rate  their  present  capability  to 
accomplish  each  of  the  skills  listed  in  Figure  13  (Chapter  II). 
Surprisingly,  both  the  pooled  variance  estimate  and  th  'parate 
variance  estimate  t-tests  identified  only  four  skills  the  mean 

capability  of  the  two  sub-populations  was  statistically  liferent 
(measured  to  the  05  level)  These  four  skills  with  a  significant 
difference  are  acting  consistently,  administering  discipline, 
judgment,  and  commitment  to  a  vision. 

Despite  the  results  of  the  t-tests,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
although  there  is  no  statistical  difference  between  the  capabilities  or 
the  Chiefs  of  Supply  and  the  supply  officer,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  response  patterns  For  the  majority  of  the  answers,  Chiefs  of 
Supply  responded  with  a  capability  of  six  or  seven,  on  the  Likert 
scale  measurement,  while  the  majority  of  the  supply  officers 
responded  with  a  five  or  six.*  The  responses  given  by  the  supply 
officer  were  almost  always  one  number  lower  than  the  COS,  and 
occasionally  they  differed  by  two  This  shows  that  there  is, 


*  These  histograms  and  cross  tabulation  tables  ate  quite  extensive  and  were 
not  included  due  to  space  considerations  They  are  available  from  the  author 
upon  request 
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indeed,  a  difference  in  capability  between  supply  officers  and 
Chiefs  of  Supply. 

Skills  Requiring  Further  Training 

One  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  determine  those  skills  in 
which  supply  orficers  needed  additional  training  or  experience  The 
top  ten  responses  given  by  each  sub-population  are  listed  m  Table 
9  To  help  determine  these  skills,  the  individual's  xill  capability 
was  subtracted  from  their  skill  importance  Those  computations 
resulting  in  positive  numbers  indicate  which  skills  need  training 
As  shown  in  Tab'e  9,  sixteen  different  skills  were  identified 
by  the  two  sub-populations  as  requiring  further  training.  Once 
again,  there  are  ten  are  listed  for  supply  officers  while  eleven  skills 
lis*?d  for  Chiefs  of  Supply,  due  to  a  tie.  The  result  of  skill 
rankings  indicate  two  sub-pcpuiations  do  not  share  as  many 
common  skills  requiring  training  However,  the  two  sub¬ 
populations  did  select  seven  skills  that  they  had  previously 
indicated  as  important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply;  these  kills  are  denoted 
by  asterisks.  Nine  new  skills  requiring  further  discussion  were  also 
identified.  These  skills  are  regrouped  to  facilitate  discussion 

The  Chiefs  of  Supply  indicated  a  need  to  improve  their  skill  in 
communicating  a  shared  understanding  It  is  through 
communicating  a  shared  understanding  that  the  Chiefs  of  Supply 
and  their  supply  officers  can  improve  performance  communication 
This  performance  communication  will  enhance  the  skills  of 
clarifying  work  roles  and  administering  discipline,  both  of  which 
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the  supply  officers  felt  they  required  further  training  in. 
Administering  discipline  can  be  further  explained  using  the 


Table  9 

Top  Ten  Skills  Requiring  Training  by  Sub-Population 


Skill 

COS 

Supply 

Officer 

Acting  Consistently 

X* 

X* 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

X* 

X* 

Clarifying  Work  Roles 

X 

Judgment 

X* 

Emphasizing  Performance 

X' 

X* 

Solving  Problems 

X* 

Administering  Discipline 

X 

Performance  Communication 

X 

X 

Managing  Stress 

X 

Planning  and  Organizing 

X 

X 

Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 

X* 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding 

X 

Foresight 

X 

Enthusiasm 

X" 

Introspection 

X 

Setting  Goals 

X 

•Denote?  skill  previously  listed  on  total  population  Ten  Most  Important  Skills 
list 

••  Denotes  •kill  previously  listed  only  on  CCS  Ten  Most  Important  Skills  list 
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reinforcement  theory.  Managing  stress  will  be  discussed  next. 

Goal  setting  and  planning  serve  to  also  enhance  the  discussion  of 
foresight.  The  last  skill  to  be  discussed  is  introspection.  Since 
each  of  these  skills  have  been  related  to  theories  in  the  civilian 
world,  the  section  will  dose  with  a  brief  look  at  the  results  of  one 
military  study. 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding.  Performance 
Communication.  Clarification  of  Work  Roles,  and  Administering 
Discipline.  Communicating  a  shared  understanding  was  indicated 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  as  a  skill  in  which  they  required  training 
This  is  the  second  time  communication  has  appeared  as  an 
important  skill.  Commitment  to  a  shared  understanding  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  ensuring  that  all  people  involved  share  the 
same  ideas  of  what  needs  to  be  accomplished.  Each  individual  in 
the  group  or  organization  must  start  with  the  same  frame  of 
reference.  Suppose  an  individual  is  told  to  conduct  ’meaningful’ 
training.  This  individual's  idea  of  meaningful  training  may  not 
agree  with  the  commander  who  directed  the  training  The 
perspectives  of  the  commander  and  the  subordinates  are  usually 
entirely  different  (Askew,  1989:42).  In  every  communication 
process,  the  COS  and  his/her  subordinates  need  to  share  the  same 
frame  of  reference  for  successful  accomplishment  of  the  job  or 
task.  If  a  COS  does  not  ensure  that  the  subordinates  truly 
understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  problems  are  likely.  This 
shared  understanding  is  essential  to  performance  communication. 
Note  that  m  Table  9,  performance  communication  is  a  skill  that 
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requires  training  for  both  the  COS  and  supply  officer.  This  skill 
was  previously  identified  as  a  skill  important  to  a  COS  under  the 
label  emphasizing  performance,  it  is  through  performance 
communication  and  emphasizing  performance  that  the  COS 
identifies  to  the  subordinate  what  performance  is  acceptable. 

One  way  to  ensure  that  performance  is  communicated 
through  a  shared  understanding  is  through  determinants  of 
performance,  by  clarifying  the  work  role  and  ensuring  that  the 
clarification  is  understood  and  accepted  (Daft  and  Steers, 
1986:104-105).  Once  an  understanding  is  shared  cf  the 
performance  expectation,  reinforcement  theory  can  be  used  in 
administration  of  discipline.  Administrative  discipline  is  another  of 
the  skills  in  which  the  supply  officers  indicated  they  needed 
training.  Reinforcing  the  desirability  of  outcomes  will  increase  the 
strength  of  a  response  and  increase  its  probability  of  being  repeated 
in  the  future.  Conversely,  if  the  expected  performance  is  not 
clarified,  understood,  or  even  disregarded,  and  the  outcome  is  not 
a  desired  response,  then  punishing  the  undesirable  outcome  will 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  response  and  decrease  the  possibility  of 
recurrence  (Luthans,  1986:248-249).  However,  Major  General 
Schofield,  in  1879  cautioned  those  administering  discipline,  saying: 

The  discipline  which  makes  a  soldier  reliable  in  battle  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  harsh  or  tyrannical  treatment.  On  the 
contrary,  such  treatment  if  far  more  likely  to  destroy  than 
to  make  an  Army..  He  who  feels,  and  hence  manifests 
disrespect  toward  others,  especially  subordinates,  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  hatred  against  himself.  (Contrails,  1978  188-189) 
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The  type  of  discipline  being  cautioned  against  is  the  use  of  coercion 
or  fear  to  inflict  punishment  or  threats  of  punishment.  An 
analysis  of  power  indicated  that  those  persons  using  coercive  power 
were  actually  harming  the  organization,  rather  than  increasing  its 
effectiveness  (Luthans,  1986:391) 

Managing  Stress.  The  next  skill,  managing  stress,  is 
extremely  important  to  any  manager.  Stress  is  unavoidable. 
According  to  Newsweek,  stress  seems  to  be  reaching  unmanageable 
proportions.  A  survey  by  an  advertising  agency  found  that  ihree- 
fourths  of  Americans  reported  that  their  jobs  cause  them  stress. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  just  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  on  the  job  stress,  but  an  also  an  increase  in  the 
duration  of  the  stress.  The  increased  durations  are  not  allowing 
the  managers  time  to  recuperate  before  the  next  crisis  hits.  In 
order  to  survive  the  stress,  managers  must  be  taught  how  to  deal 
with  it  (Miller,  1988:40).  By  its  nature,  the  military  is  a 
stressful  profession,  and  will  become  even  more  so  in  the  event  of 
a  war.  To  function  at  their  best,  not  only  must  Chiefs  of  Supply 
learn  how  to  deal  with  stress  personally,  but  they  must  also  teach 
their  subordinates  to  do  the  same. 

Foresight.  Foresight,  or  developing  a  vision,  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  seven  keys  to  business  leadership  by  chief  executive 
officers,  management  consultants,  and  business  school  professors 
(Labich,  1988,58).  The  skill  of  creating  verbal  and  mental 
pictures  for  subordinates  can  begin  with  providing  a  clear  and 
definite  picture  of  as  much  of  the  future  as  is  known 


(Byrd,  1987:38).  Foresight  includes  the  skills  of  planning  and  goal 
setting.  Without  these  skills  a  COS  cannot  provide  to  the 
subordinates  a  clear  picture  of  where  the  squadron  is  headed. 

Introspection.  The  last  skill  to  be  discussed,  although  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  is  the  skill  of  introspection.  "For  a 
leader,  self  understanding  is  critical.  Without  it,  leaders  do  more 
harm  than  good"  (Byrd,  1987. 41).  Byrd's  review  of  the  literature 
on  introspection  reveals  three  important  findings.  First,  in  Bennis' 
study  of  90  corporate  leaders,  each  leader  was  able  to  recognize  his 
own  strengths  and  compensate  for  his  weaknesses.  Next,  Garfield's 
peak  performers  could  assess  their  own  personal  strengths,  and 
finally  Tichy's  study  of  transformational  leaders  proved  they  have 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  self-understanding,  self  learning,  and 
self-development  (Byrd,  1987:41). 

Whetten  ana  a eimeron  (1984)  described  introspection  in  terms 
of  developing  self-awareness,  and  listed  it  as  the  number  one  skill 
critical  for  managers.  The  need  for  this  skill  by  Chiefs  of  Supply 
should  be  apparent.  In  order  to  be  an  effective  leader,  the  COS 
must  first  have  a  good  understanding  of  his/her  strengths  and 
weakness.  Armed  with  that  knowledge,  the  COS  is  then  capable  of 
utilizing  subordinates  to  compensate  for  personal  weakenesses 

Comparison  of  Skills  to  Military  Literature 

In  1986,  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  completed  their  study  on 
military  leadership  and  published  the  results  in  their  book.  Military 
Leadership.  An  Organizational  Perspective.  This  book  is  useful  as  a 
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comparison  of  skills  needed  by  Chiefs  of  Supply  because  it  deals 
specifically  with  military  leaders.  In  their  study,  Van  Fleet  and 
Yukl  examined  the  behaviors  of  military  personnel,  focusing  on 
skills  needed  in  combat/wartime  and  non-  combat/peacetime  This 
study  was  done  using  three  different  methods:  critical  incidents  of 
military  cadets  during  drill  and  ceremonial  situations,  correlational 
analyses  of  questionnaires  administered  tc  cadet  leaders  at  Texas  A 
?,  M,  and  a  P.OTC  summer  camp,  and  career  description  analyses 
of  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  effective  leaders  (Van  Fleet 
and  Yukl,  1986:46-52,  66).  The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
shown  m  Figure  16 


peacetime,  noncombat 


wartime,  combat 


Figure  16  Significant  Behavior  Categories  for  Methods 

(Van  Fleet  and  Yukl,  1936  91) 
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When  comparing  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  7  behaviors  to  the  16 
skills  identified  as  requiring  training,  six  of  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's 
categories  coincide  with  skills  from  Ts.ble  9  The  cnly  skill  identified 
by  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl  and  not  listed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  or 
Supply  officers  was  consideration.  Consideration  was  identified  in 
this  study  as  personal  communication. 

Because  the  respondents  for  this  study  were  not  asked  to 
differentiate  between  the  skills  needed  in  combat  versus 
noncombat,  unlike  the  subjects  in  Van  Fleet  and  Yukl's  study, 
there  may  be  several  reasons  for  differences  between  the  studies. 

It  is  possible  that  some  people  answered  based  on  what  skills  they 
would  need  today,  while  others  based  their  answers  on  the  skills 
they  would  need  during  a  wartime  scenano.  Secona,  Van  Fleet 
and  Yukl  used  a  wide  variety  of  military  personnel  for  their 
study,  while  this  study  was  aimed  at  one  specific  group.  Finally, 
the  unit  size  and  organizational  level  could  be  expected  to  influence 
different  leader  behaviors  due  to  their  size  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl, 
1986:27). 

Table  9  is  useful  for  determining  what  skills  actually  require 
training.  It  provides  an  indication  of  skills  in  which  both  sub¬ 
populations  feel  they  require  more  training.  Even  those  skills  listed 
that  are  not  common  to  both  sub-populations  are  supported  by  the 
literature  as  being  skills  important  for  managers  and  leaders.  In 
fact,  seven  of  the  sixteen  skills  requiring  training  coincide  with  the 
skills  identified  by  this  study  as  being  important  to  Chiefs  of 
Supply.  Also,  six  of  the  sixteen  skills  coincided  with  Van  Fleet  and 
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Yukl's  study.  One  additional  area  needs  to  be  discussed  before  the 
list  of  skills  to  be  trained  is  finalized.  This  area  involves  the 
reliability  of  a  person's  ability  to  assess  their  own  capability.  The 
theory  of  attribution  will  be  used  to  make  inferences  about  the 
actual  capability  of  the  respondents. 

Need  for  Training 

Attribution  is  a  special  feature  of  social  interaction  where 
each  person  is  their  own  cause  and  effect.  "[One's]  own  behavior 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  behavior  [one]  is  trying  to  understand 
and  explain"  (Kelly,  1971:1)  One  aspect  of  attribution  is  the 
discounting  affect.  The  discounting  principle  states  that,  "the  role 
of  a  given  cause  in  producing  a  given  effect  is  discounted  if  other 
plausiole  causes  are  also  present"  (Kelly,  1971:8).  The  theory 
indicates  that  if  there  is  only  one  plausible  (socially  desirable) 
cause  for  attribution,  then  compliance  with  Lhat  skill  or  behavior 
would  be  associated  with  internal  causes  (personality  traits) 
However,  if  both  internal  and  external  causes  are  plausible,  then 
the  role  of  internal  causes  is  discounted  and  the  behavior  is 
attributed  to  external  pressures  (Kelly,  1971:9).  For  example,  a 
person  is  likely  to  overstate  their  capability  to  delegate  If  they  do 
delegate  successfully,  it  is  socially  desirable  for  the  cause  to  be 
because  of  their  own  capability  However,  should  delegation  fail, 
that  same  person  is  likely  to  attribute  more  of  the  cause  of 
failure  to  the  environment  rather  than  himself/herself 
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Because  of  this  tendency  to  overstate  personal  capability,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  skills  that  are  important  to  a  Chief  of 
Supply,  although  not  reported  as  needing  training,  may  indeed 
require  further  training.  Secondly,  just  because  a  skill  listed  as 
requiring  further  training  did  not  make  the  top  ten  list  of 
important  skills  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  does  not  mean  the  skill  does 
not  require  training.  Finally,  although  the  respondents  of  the 
survey  were  a  representative  sample  of  the  population,  the  reasons 
for  non-response  are  not  known.  Because  of  this  unknown, 
caution  should  be  used  when  defining  the  skills  to  be  trained. 

Should  the  list  become  restrictively  narrow,  the  training  may  not 
help  those  persons  that  require  it  the  most.  Therefore,  the  set  of 
skills  selected  as  requiring  further  training  includes  not  only  all  of 
the  top  ten  skills  identified  as  being  important  to  Chiefs  of  Supply, 
but  also  top  ten  skills,  for  both  sub-populations,  that  require 
further  training.  Figure  17  contains  the  list  of  those  skills. 

The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  human  skills 
needed  by  supply  officers  to  become  successful  Chiefs  of  Supply. 

Each  of  the  16  skills  to  be  trained  have  been  validated  through 
data  analysis  and  through  comparison  to  existing  literature.  From 
this  review  and  the  review  of  literature  conducted  in  Chapter  II, 
there  is  an  indication  that  the  specific  skills  needed  by  managers 
are  slightly  different  for  each  leader.  These  differences  can 
■possibly  be  attributed  to  differences  in  working  environments  and 
demands  placed  on  business  leaders  versus  those  placed  on  supply 
officers  and  Chiefs  of  Supply  This  finalizes  the  list  of  skills  to  be 


trained.  It  is  now  time  to  discuss  what  types  of  training  the 
supply  officers  prefer. 


Acts  Consistently 
Trust 
Listening 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 
Emphasizes  Performance 
Enthusiasm 
Clarifying  Work  Roles 
Administering  Discipline 
Managing  Stress 
Foresight 
Introspection 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding 


Truthfulness 
Judgment 
Solving  Problems 
Inspiring  Subordinates 
Delegation 

Facilitating  Teamwork 
Judgment 

Performance  Communication 
Planning  and  Organizing 
Setting  Goals 


Figure  17.  Complete  List  of  Skills  to  be  Trained 
Method  of  Training 

The  results  of  the  data  analyses  clearly  indicate  a  preference 
for  a  training  situation  that  has  an  instructor  and  allows  for 
interaction  between  that  instructor  and  the  other  students.  The 
preferred  methods  of  training  were  professional  development 
seminars  and  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  instruction. 
Classroom  lecture  followed  as  a  third  choice.  Katz  supported 
classroom  training  as  the  method  for  learning,  stating  human 
skills  are  learned  by  doing.  "Skills  are  developed  through  practice 
and  through  relating  learning  to  one's  own  personal  experience  and 
background"  (Katz,  195j.4G).  Katz  also  stated  in  the  same 
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paragraph,  'Training. .. requires  a  skilled  instructor  and  organized 
sequence  of  activities  "  (Katz,  1955:40). 

The  fourth  and  fifth  choices  for  methods  of  training  were 
computer  based  learning  and  shadowing  senior  officers  These 
methods  had  a  selection  preference  of  slightly  less  than  50  percent 
With  either  of  these  two  options  some  student  interaction  is 
possible 

The  supply  officers  also  had  definite  ideas  about  what 
methods  of  training  they  did  not  want  to  receive.  The  two 
methods,  correspondence  courses  and  videotaped  lectures,  that  had 
neither  instructors  nor  allowed  student  interaction  were  each 
selected  less  than  two  times  out  of  six  possible  pairings  This 
finding  appears  to  be  consistent  with  Katz's  conclusions  quoted 
above.  Having  identified  a  list  of  skills  to  .  e  trained  and  obtaining 
training  preferences,  let  us  now  consider  appropriate 
recommendations. 

Recommendations 

General  Comments.  "Effective  training  stems  from  a  learning 
atmosphere  systematically  designed  to  produce  changes  in  the  work 
environment "  (Goldstein,  1966  3)  The  type  of  training  needs  to 
be  identified  first  in  order  to  effectively  train  supply  officers  to 
assume  the  role  of  Chief  of  Supply  This  training  must  meet  the 
ne«>ds  of  the  officers  as  tney  progress  in  rank  and  responsibility 
Relying  purely  on  technical  training  courses  is  not  enough 
Increased  responsibility  requires  the  leader  to  use  different  skills 
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The  Xerox  Corporation  begins  their  training  with  new  management 
candidates  and  continues  it  all  the  way  through  senior  executive 
level.  At  the  lower  levels,  management  skill  and  skill  acquisition 
are  taught.  Business  strategies  and  tactics  are  taught  at  the 
higher  levels  (Short,  1987:26). 

Training  courses  require  senior  management  involvement,  not 
only  through  supporting  the  program,  but  by  actually  getting 
involved  in  the  process.  “Senior  management  should  serve  as  a 
role  model  for  subordinates  by  involving  themselves  directly  in 
conducting  and  attending  educational  efforts  for  their  employees" 
(Greiner,  1987' 38). 

The  training  process  for  management  skills  cannot  be 
accomplished  quickly  through  only  one  session  or  one  course 
Training  should  begin  when  the  officer  enters  the  supply  career 
field  and  continue  until  retirement.  Training  must  be  a  continual 
process.  General  Electric  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
training,  by  building  a  Management  Development  Institute  At  the 
institute,  professional  managers  are  required  to  participate  in 
training  that  is  provided  during  transitional  points  in  their  careers 
The  training  sequence  begins  with  hiring  and  progresses  as  the 
manager  moves  upward  in  the  organization,  culminating  in  a 
course  for  corporate  officers  (Tichy,  1987.40)  The  courses  that 
are  taught  are  built  specifically  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
organization  Federated  Department  Stores,  Motorola,  General 
Foods,  ar.d  Xerox  Corporation  are  also  examples  of  organizations 
that  have  built  management  and  training  programs  that  are 
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directly  linked  to  the  implementation  of  corporate  strategies  (Bolt, 
1987:28). 

Chiefs  of  Supply  are  the  experts  in  their  field,  and  their 
knowledge  should  be  made  available  to  others.  Commitment  to  the 
training  program  should  begin  at  the  top.  Top  leadership  should 
also  be  actively  involved  in  the  actual  training  (Short,  1987.26). 

Specific  Proposals.  The  results  of  the  training  delivery 
method  analysis  indicate  that  the  first  training  choice  of  supply 
officers  was  the  professional  development  seminar,  although  the 
AFIT  short  course  was  a  very  close  second  There  are  several 
options  for  delivery  location:  base  level,  regional  seminar,  or  a 
combination  of  both  Using  a  combination  of  the  two  has  distinct 
advantages.  By  teaching  the  course  at  basp  level,  the  instruction 
would  be  available  to  every  officer  in  the  unit  at  the  same  time 
Common  problems  could  be  addressed  and  specific,  relevant 
examples  could  be  given.  This  base  level  instruction  could  be 
supplemented  occasionally  through  the  use  of  regional  supply  officer 
seminars.  These  regional  seminars  would  afford  the  officers  an 
opportunity  to  meet  fellow  supply  officers,  get  a  broader  view  of 
the  various  jobs  within  the  supply  community,  and  provide  a 
forum  for  discussions  about  new  ideas  and  chronic  problem  areas. 
This  method  of  training  would  also  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  distribution  of  important  supply  information  whether  it  be 
squadron,  base,  command,  or  Air  Force  wide.  This  regional 
conference  could  be  organized  either  by  geographical  area  or  by 
major  air  com.  mds 
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Standardized  courses  Air  Force  wide  should  be  considered  as  a 
way  to  ensure  each  supply  officer  is  provided  with  the  same 
training.  This  standardization  could  be  accomplished  utilizing 
either  the  Logistics  Management  Center  (LMC)  Training  Directorate, 
or  Air  Training  Command  to  design  the  lesson  plans.  By  designing 
a  standardized  course,  the  training  would  be  the  same  throughout 
the  Air  Force,  yet  could  still  allow  for  some  customizing  at  each 
base. 

An  additional  benefit  to  standardization  is  that  training  could 
continue  despite  a  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS) .  Since 
supply  officers  could  PCS  throughout  the  entire  year,  a 
predetermined  standardized  schedule  of  training  should  be 
considered  to  minimize  loss  of  training  as  individuals  relocate  to 
new  assignments. 

Although  the  boss  may  not  be  a  skillful  trainer,  he/she  could 
be  the  most  effective  trainer  in  the  organization.  “Without  his  true 
involvement  much  of  the  training  effort  is  really  a  waste  of  time" 
(Golde,  1987:33).  The  Chiefs  of  Supply  are  ideal  candidates  to 
teach  these  courses.  In  addition  to  sharing  personal  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  COS  could  continue  to  impt  ove  his/her  leadership 
skills  and  reinforce  their  knowledge  base  These  new  courses  could 
also  be  used  to  supplement  the  un-the-job  training  currently 
conducted  by  the  Chiefs  of  Supply. 

Areas  of  Concern.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  grading  criteria  of  these  training  courses.  The  method  of  rating 
often  determines  tne  students'  enthusiasm  and  effort  If  possible, 
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the  course  needs  to  remain  informal  in  order  to  allow  the  supply 
officers  to  express  themselves  as  freely  as  possible.  While  some 
form  of  measurement  is  needed  to  determine  course  effectiveness, 
the  measurement  tool  should  not  be  so  threatening  as  to  inhibit 
learning 

Another  area  to  consider  when  designing  the  course  is  the  bi¬ 
polar  nature  of  the  supply  career  field.  Almost  half  of  the  supply 
officers  have  ten  or  more  years  of  prior  enlisted  experience  and  the 
the  other  half  have  no  prior  service.  This  bi-polanty  creates  vast 
differences  in  technical  expertise  and  experience  in  the  supply 
system.  These  new  courses  will  need  to  address  both  the  novice 
and  the  expert  views  without  causing  confusion  or  boredom  The 
bi-polarity  also  causes  the  supply  officers  to  have  different 
amounts  and  different  types  of  managerial  skills,  resulting  in  two 
distinct  training  levels.  This  training  program  must  address  the 
different  perspectives  and  meet  the  needs  of  both  types  of  people 

Limitations  of  Research 

No  attempts  have  been  made  to  generalize  these  results 
throughout  the  Air  Force  The  population  of  interest  for  this  study 
was  supply  officers  This  questionnaire  could  be  admmisn  eu  to 
ether  populations  with  minor  modifications 

The  entire  population  of  supply  officers,  from  First  Lieutenant 
through  Major  with  less  than  three  time  in  grade,  and  ail  Chiefs 
of  Supply  wei  e  sampled  Although  a  representative  sample  of  the 
population  was  received,  almost  half  of  the  officers  did  not 
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respond.  It  is  possible  that  those  not  responding  to  the  survey 
may  have  significantly  different  perceptions  about  the  importance 
skill  and  their  capabilities  than  did  those  who  responded  to  this 
survey . 

.  When  asked  about  the  importance  of  a  behavior  for  a  Chief 
of  Supply,  the  respondents  were  not  asked  to  distinguish  between 
behaviors  needed  in  peacetime  versus  those  needed  during  war. 
Should  this  question  be  asked,  the  results  of  this  study  could  differ 
significantly. 

Areas  for  Future  Research 

There  are  several  possibilities  for  follow  on  studies: 

1)  Analyze  each  skill  that  appears  on  the  list  of  skills  to  be 
trained  and  determine  what  method  (s)  of  training  will  best 
facilitate  learning  the  skill.  Select  some  skills  that  are  trainable  by 
using  computer  based  learning.  Once  these  skills  are  identified, 
build  a  prototype  lesson  for  one  skill  or  a  sample  portion  of  a  lesson 
that  combines  several  skills 

2)  Once  training  has  been  instituted,  repeat  this  survey  to 
see  if  the  importance  and  capabilities  of  either  the  Chiefs  of  Supply 
or  supply  officers  have  changed 

3)  Readminister  this  survey,  differentiating  between  the 
skills  needed  by  a  Chief  of  Supply  during  combat  versus  those 
needed  in  a  non-combat  situation. 
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Conclusions 

Studying  competencies  at  the  individual  job  level  is  excellent 
for  determining  specific  job  training  needs  (Van  Fleet  and  Yukl, 
1986  ’ 90).  This  research  has  determined  those  skills  that  the 
supply  officer  felt  were  important  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  and  have 
assessed  the  skills  that  require  training.  Four  general  conclusions 
were  made  about  the  types  of  skills  the  supply  population  felt  were 
important  and  those  skills  that  the  training  should  emphasize. 

1)  Chiefs  of  Supply  have  high  degree  of  integrity  and  ethical 
standards  in  the  performance  of  their  jobs.  To  maintain  those 
high  standards,  a  Chief  of  Supply  needs  to  continually  reassess 
his/her  own  capabilities,  identifying  both  strengths  and  weaknesses 
There  should  be  a  continual  desire  for  self-improvement.  By 
understanding  him/herself,  the  COS  becomes  aware  of  the  impact 
his/her  actions  have  on  others. 

2)  The  Chief  of  Supply's  ability  to  communicate  is 
essential.  As  the  commander,  the  majority  of  his/her  day  is 
spent  communicating.  The  COS  should  to  ensure  that  he/she  has 
all  the  necessary  communication  tools  available.  Those 
communication  tools  will  also  assist  in  delegation  and  decision 
making 

3)  The  way  subordinates  preform  their  job  is  very 
important  to  the  COS.  The  COS  is  responsible  for  making  personal 
expectations  clear  to  subordinates  by  clarifying  work  roles, 
encouraging  and  inspiring  performance,  providing  praise  and 
recognition,  and  facilitating  team  work 
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4)  The  COS  should  continually  be  looking  for  new 
opportunities  and  activities  that  can  be  undertaken  to  strengthen 
and  motivate  his/her  squadron. 


Ill 
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23  May  1983 


Dear  Chief  of  Supply 


The  Air  Force  Supply  Executive  Board  is  composed  of  all  Major  Air 
Command  Directors  of  Supply.  They  are  the  policy  maiers  for  the  supply  community. 
In  March  1988,  the  Directors  expressed  concern  with  the  professional  developmenl  of 
Junior  supply  officers.  This  concern  staas  from  the  number  of  officers  arriving  at  the 
point  of  being  a  Chief  of  Supply  that  are  mieung  some  unnamed  management  or 
leadership  skills.  The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFTT)  School  of  Systems  and 
logistics  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center  CaFLMC)  were 
lasted  to  study  the  characteristics  needed  to  be  an  effective  Chief  of  Supply, 

While  the  senior  supply  leadership  ii  concerned  about  the  professional 
development  of  Junior  officers,  you  too  should  be  concerned.  The  day  will  come  when 
you  will  be  the  senior  supply  leadership  and  these  junior  supply  officers  will  work  for 
you  as  Chiefs  of  Supply. 


We  are  asking  for  your  help.  Since  you  are  currently  a  Chief  of  Supply  you  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  management  and  leadership  stills  you  need  n  a  day  to  day 
basis.  We  are  truly  interested  in  your  opinion.  Tour  tones!  answers  are  vital  to 
determine  what  management  and  leadership  skills  are  critical,  and  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  professional  development  of  future  junior  supply  officers. 

Tour  participation  In  this  research  project  is  entirely  voluntary;  but  your  help 
would  certainly  be  appreciated.  All  of  your  responses  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Individual  identification  is  not  required.  No  individual  or  organization  will  be 
Identified  In  use  of  this  material  unless  you  give  specific  written  permission.  If  you 
wish  to  receive  summary  statistics  from  ibis  study,  you  may  include  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back  page  of  the  survey  and  the  information  will  be  provided  upon 
completion  of  the  study 


If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  tins  questionnaire  please  contact  Captain 
Dana  L  Strong,  AFTT/LSG,  AUTOVON  785-5435  or  FAX  AUTOVON  785-2791. 


Dana  L.  STRONG,  Capta'n,  USAF 
Supply  Officer  and  AFT7  Studoit 


3  Atchs 

1.  OiestioonaiTv 

2.  Return  Envelope 

3.  Answer  Sheets 


AFLMC  SCN  881178  Expires  31  January  1890 
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SURVEY  OF  SUPPLY  OFFICERS 
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SECTION  I 


This  section  contains  Items  relating  to  your  personal  background.  Please  mark  all  of  your 
responses  on  the  questionnaire  end  then  blacken  the  cor  res  ponding  number,  vlth  a  No.  2  pencil, on 
the  e raver  sheet  provided. 


1.  Your  age  is- 

1.  21-25 

2.  26-30 

3.  31-35 

4.  36-40 

5.  41-45 

6.  46-50 

7.  51-55 


2.  Your  sax  Is: 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 


3.  Your  rank  Is: 

1.  1st  Lieutenant 

2.  Captain 

3.  Major 

4.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

5.  Colonel 


4.  Your  commissioning  source  ves: 

1.  OTS 

2.  ROTC 

3.  Service  Academy 

4.  Other 


5.  Hovvould  you  classify  your  undergraduate  degree? 

1.  Liberal  Arts  (English.  History.  Music,  etc.) 

2.  Social  Sciences  (Psychology,  Sociology,  etc.) 

3.  Business  (Manege me nt,  Accounting,  etc. ) 

4.  Engineering  (Civil,  Electrical,  Aeronautical,  etc.) 

5.  Sciences  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc.) 

6.  Other 


6.  Your  highest  education  level  ie: 

1.  Bachelor's  Degree 

2.  Some  gradueie  work 

3.  Master's  Degree 

4.  Some  work  beyond  Master's  Degree 
5  Doctoral  Degree 

6.  Post  Doctoral  Degree 


7.  Hov  much  commissioned  time  (TAFC8)  have  you  served  in  the  military? 

1.  lea?  than  four  years 

2.  Four  year* ,  but  lea*  than  eix  years 
3  Six  years,  but  less  then  eight  years 

4.  Eight  years,  but  less  than  ten  years 

5.  Ten  years,  but  less  than  tvelve  years 

6.  Tvelve  years,  but  less  than  fourteen  years 

7.  Fourteen  years,  but  less  than  sixteen  years 

8.  Sixteen  years,  but  less  then  eighteen  yesra 

9.  Eighteen  years,  but  less  that,  twenty  years 

1 0.  Twenty  years  or  more 


8.  Your  amount  of  prior  enlisted  service  time  Is: 

1.  None 

2.  Less  than  one  year 

3.  One  year,  but  less  than  two  years 

4.  Two  'years,  but  less  than  four  years 

5.  Four  years,  but  less  then  eight  years 

6.  Eight  years  or  more 


9.  Your  current  assignment  corresponds  to  which  category? 

1.  PrlmaryAFSC 

2.  Career  Broadening,  Non-Rated  Supplement 

3.  Career  Broadening,  Rated  Supplement 

4.  Other  (please specify) _ 


10.  What  type  of  organization  do  you  presently  work  In? 

1.  Join* 

2.  Major  41  r  Command 

3.  HQ  Numbered  AF 

4.  Air  Logistics  Canter 

5.  Base  Level 

6.  HQAFLC 

7.  Other 


1 15 


1 1 .  Which  major  command  do  you  vork  for? 

1.  Air  Forca  Logistics  Command 

2.  Air  Forca  Systems  Command 

3.  Air  Training  Command 

4.  Military  Airlift  Command 

5.  Pacific  Air  Command 

6.  Spaca  Command 

7.  Strategic  Air  Command 

8.  Tactical  Air  Command 

9.  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe 

10.  Other  (please  specify) _ 


1 2.  If  you  are  at  base  level,  are  you  presently  assigned  to  a  Supply  Squadron? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


If  you  ansvered  Ifl  to  question  1 2  please  *tip  question  1 3  and  continue  vlth  question  1 4; 
othervisecontlnue  vlth  question  13. 


1 3.  Your  current  Job  title  Is: 

1.  Section  Chief 

2.  Branch  Chief 

3.  Assistant  Chief  of  Supply 

4.  Chief  of  Supply 

5.  Other  (please  specify)  — 


1 4.  Hov  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  currant  Job? 

1.  Less  then  6  months 

2.  At  least  6  months,  less  than  1 2  months 

3.  At  least  1 2  months,  less  than  1 8  months 

4.  At  least  1 8  months,  less  than  24  months 

5.  At  least  2<t  months,  less  than  30  months 

6.  At  least  30  months,  less  than  36  months 

7.  At  leaat  36  months,  less  then  42  months 
0.  At  least  42  months,  less  than  48  months 
9.  48  months  or  mo’« 
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SECTION  II 


TMa  ^action  of  tha  questionnaire  cental  ns  a  Hat  of  humen  behaviors  exhibited  by  managers 
vMIe  they  perform  their  dally  dutlas.  Use  the  scale  belov  to  RATE  HOW  IHPGPTAKT  YOU  FEEL 
THE  BEHAVIOR  IS  FOB  A  CHIEF  Of  SUPPLY  Enter  tha  number  on  the  questionnaire  and  then 
blacken  the  corresponding  number  an  the  ansver  sheet  provided. 


1  2 

i  i 

3 

1 

4 

I 

5 

6 

i 

7 

_ 1 

Very  Rarely 
Ummportant  Lnportant 

Rarely 

knportarrt 

SorneHrrvs 

knpcrtarrt 

Often 

krpertant 

V«ry  Often 
knportant 

Extremely 

Important 

IS.  EMPHASIZES  PERFORMANCE:  The  extent  to  vhlch  e  Chief  of  Supply  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
subordinates  performance  end  encourages  subordinates  to  make  a  maximum  effort. 

16  INSPIRING  SUBGRDI  HATES:  The  extent  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  stimulates  enthusiasm  among 
subordinates  for  the  vork  of  the  group,  end  says  things  to  build  their  confidence  in  tha  group's  ability 
to  successfully  attain  Its  objectives. 

17  PROVIDES  PRAISE  ANO  RECOGNITION:  The  extent  to  vhlchaCMef  of  Supply  provides  appropriate 
praise  end  recognition  to  subordinates  vlth  effective  perfo'manco,  and  shovs  appreciation  for  special 
efforts  and  conti  1  buttons  made  by  subordf  nates. 

18.  STRUCTURES  REWARD  CONTINGENCIES:  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  revards  effective 
subordlnete  performance  vlth  tangible  benefits,  such  as  recognition  averds,  promotions,  bettor 
assignments,  better  vork  xhedules,  extra  time  off,  etc. 

1 9  CLARIFIES  WORK  ROLES:  The  ertent  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  Informs  subordinates  about  thrlr 
duties  and  responsibilities,  clarifies  rules  and  policies,  and  lets  subordinates  knov  vhat  u  expected 
of  them. 

20  SET  GOALS:  The  extent  to  vhlch  e  Chief  of  Supply,  either  elone  or  jointly  vlth  a  subordinate,  sets 
specific,  chellenglng,  but  realist. c,  performance  goals  for  eech  tmportsnt  aspect  of  the  subordinate's 
Job. 

21  DELEGATES.  The  extent  to  vhlch  s  Chief  of  Supply  delegates  responsibility  end  authority  to 
subordinates  and  allov  them  discretion  in  determining  hcv  to  do  their  vork. 

22.  PLANS  AND  ORGANIZES:  The  extent  to  vhlch  e  Chief  of  Supply  plans  in  advance  hov  to  improve 
efficiency  end  productivity,  xhedule  vork,  coordinate  vor  k  unit  xtivltles,  accomplish  task 
directives  and  strategies,  and  cope  vlth  potential  problems. 

23  FORESIGHT  The  extent  to  vhlch  s  Chief  of  Supply  looks  for  nev  opportunities  for  the  vork  unit 
to  exploit,  proposes  nev  xtivities  to  undertake,  end  offers  innovative  ijess  for  strengthening  the 
vork  unit. 
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Us*  tha  seal*  balov  to  BATE 
CHIEf  flf  SUPPLY. 


12  3  4  5  6  ? 

I _ I _ I _ I _ I - J - 1 

Vary  (tartly  Berely  Scmtttmt*  Ortt.i  Vary  Oftto  Sxfremaly 

Untnpsrtant  hjortjrrt  knportert  krporteit  koportert  krpa-trrl  knporterrt 


24.  SOLVING  PROBLEMS.  The  extant  to  vhlch  «  CMef  of  Supply  tikes  prompt  and  decisive  action  to 
deal  vlth  sarlous  vork-related  problems  and  disturbances. 

25.  FACILITATES  TEAMWCRK:  Tha  extant  to  vhtch  i  CMaf  of  Supply  empheslw  teamvork  and  tries 
to  promota  cooperation,  cohesive  ness,  and  Identlflcaf  o<t  vlth  the  group. 

26.  MAKiGES  CONFLICT:  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  discourages  unnacsssary  flghtlnq  and 
blckari nq  emrog  subordinate, and  helps  them  to  oettla  conflicts  and  dloegr amenta  tn  a  constructive 
manner. 

27  CSITICI2ES  Tha  extent  to  vhtch  a  ChtaF  of  Supply  c'  ’etna  specific  acts  of  subordinates  vhlch 
are  unacceptable  to  the  argemnflnn,  finds  positive  things  i«  say,  and  provides  opportunities  for 
subordinates  explanations 

28  ADMINISTERS  DISCIPLINE  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Suopty  taka  appropnete  disciplinary 
action  to  dal  yith  a  subordinate  who  violates  a  rula,  disobeys  tn  order,  or  has  consistently  poor 

par  'or  me  net. 

29  TASK  COMMUNICATION  The  artent  to  vhtch  a  Chief  of  Supply  W*  subordtnata  knev  vhet  needs 
to  ba  dona,  explet  ns  change  ts  tha  vort  place,  and  explains  pollcla  and  procadura. 

30  PERFORMANCE  COMMUNICATION.  Tha  extant  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  csmmunlata  Information 
about  tha  quality  of  subordinate  s  vork  or  hov  vail  (s)ha  Is  doing 

31.  CAREER  COMMUNICATION.  Tha  extant  to  vhtch  a  Oh...'*i  6uprl,  .“*.ussa.  I..;..!;.,.,**  I.nttlas 
vlth  subcrCnetes  and  provides  them  vlth  career  Information  on  future  assignments. 

32.  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhtch  a  Chief  of  Supply  and  subordinates  dlxuss 
personal  issues  such  as  family  and  non-relefed  vork  Interests 

33  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  The  artent  to  vhlch  e  Chief  of  Supply  csmmunlcatas  vlth  superiors, 
pears,  and  subordinates  through  the  use  of  memo’s,  letter's,  end  other  vntlan  correspondence. 

34  LISTENS.  The  extant  to  vhtch  a  Chief  of  Supply  listens  to  subordinates  end  responds  to  the  Issues 
raised. 

35  ACTS  CONSISTENTLY  Tt*  extent  to  vhich  subordinates  f«l  a  Chief  of  Supply  is  consistent  in 
hls/hei  reperae,  actions,  and  policies 


I  10 


Very  Rarely  Rarely 
Unenporlarit  krportarrt  fnporUrrt 


Sometime* 

kngortait 


Often  Very  Often  Extreme^ 
knporlirl  knportarrt  knporturrt 


36.  FLEXIBILITY:  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  adapts  fo  new  or  unexpected  situations  in  the 
work  unit  end  allows  modifications  to  existing  plena  while  still  met  ntal  hi  ng  control  of  the  unit 

37.  PATIENCE:  The  extent  to  which  e  Chief  of  Supply  is  willing  to  help  subordinates  over  and  over 
without  complaint. 

38.  QUESTIONS  POLICIES  ANO  PROCEEDURES.  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  Is  willing  to 
question  decisions  that  are  contrary  to  current  policies  or  moral  standards,  or  view  with  skepticism 
solutions  that  require  largo  expenditures  of  manpower  or  materials. 

39  COMMUNICATING  A  VISION:  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  Is  able  to  create  mental  and 
verbal  pictures  of  a  desirable  future  function  or  state  in  the  minds  of  subordinates 

40  NETWORKING  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  socializes  with  top  menagement,  is  involved 
in  community  events,  develops  cooperative  relationships  with  other  people  who  are  sources  of  support 
and  information,  and  maintaina  relationahipa  through  periodic  interaction. 

41  MONITORS  OPERATIONS  The  extant  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  keeps  informed  about  the  activities 
within  the  unit  and  checks  on  the  performance  of  subordinates. 

42.  MONITORS  THE  ENVIRONMENT  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  keeps  Informed  about  outside 
events  that  have  Important  implications  for  the  work  unit. 

43  CONTROL.  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  implements  controlling  methods  sucn  as 
preventative  maintenance,  reviewing  major  problems  and  project  delays.  Inspecting  work,  end 
conducting  follow- up  Inspections. 

44  COMMITTMENT  TO  A  YISION-  The  extent  to  which  a  Chief  of  Supply  involves  subordlnetes  In 
shaping  the  future  state  of  the  organization  and  refuses  to  give  up  that  view  of  the  future  in  the  face 
of  great  adversity. 

45  TRUST  The  extent  to  which  subordinates  feel  they  can  discuss  problems  and  difficulties  with  e 
Chief  of  Supply  without  jeopardizing  their  positioner  having  it  ’held  against"  them  later. 

4$.  TRUTHFULNESS:  The  extent  to  which  e  Chief  of  Supply  is  honest  in  evaluating  his/her  responses 
to  suggestions  or  proposals  made  by  subordlnetes 

47  ENTHUSIASM.  The  extent  to  which  e  Chief  of  Supply  demonstrates  interest  or  excitement  ebcut 
his  Job 


Use  the  scale  belov  to  RATE  HOW  IMPORTANT  TUU  r  E.LL  THE  BEHATIQR  15  fuS.  A 

CHIEF  Of  SUPPLY 


1  2  3  4  5  6  ? 

I _ I _ ! _ I _ I _ I _ I 

Very  Rarely  Rareky  3ar»Hm»>  Often  Very  Often  Extremely 

Unimportant  Important  knporUrrl  knporUnt  knporlarrt  krport*»t  krportant 


48  DECISION  MAKING  1  he  extent  to  vhich  t  Chief  of  Supply  dlaqncses  the  situation,  searches  for 
solutions,  eveluetes  the  consequences,  end  selects  an  alternative. 

49  ALLOCATES  RESOURCES  The  extent  to  vhich  o  Chief  of  Supply  chooses  among  competing  resource 
demands  by  time  management,  designing  vork  systems  for  subordinates,  and  authorizing 
Implementation  of  major  decisions. 

50  ENTREPRENEUR.  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Identities  and  takes  advantage  of  nev 
opportunities,  and  controls  the  Implementation  of  subsequent  changes 

51  PEER  TEAM  BUILDING  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  develops  implicit  contacts  vlth  peers 
to  serve  mutual  needs  and  trade  reso  'rces  in  real-time. 

52  INTROSPECTION  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  understands  his  job,  Is  sensitive  to  his 
Impact  on  the  organization,  and  is  avers  of  his  ovn  strengths  and  veaknesses 

53  CONCUCTS  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  MEETINGS  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  adequately 
prepares  for,  makes  presentations,  and  conducts  dlscusstons  vlth  peers  or  subordinates. 

54  MANAGING  STRESS:  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Identities  sources  of  major  stress, 
develops  effective  time  management  techniques,  and  develops  effective  coping  mechanisms. 

55  COMMUNICATING  A  SHARED  UNDERSTANDING  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  ensures 
each  member  of  the  vork  unit  shares  the  same  concept  of  project  testings,  goals,  and  performance 
expectations 

56  NEGOTIA' "N  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  resolves  conflict  vlth  people  outside  the 
unit  through  mltment  of  resources,  and  compromise  on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

57  L.'ASON  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Interacts  vlth  peers  and  people  outside  the 
organization  to  gem  favors  end  Information. 

S3  JUDGEMENT:  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply's  actions  are  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
situation  at  hand. 

59  INTERACTING  WITH  SUPERIORS:  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  communicates  relevant 
information  to  sunenor:  about  decisions,  plans,  unit  activities,  end  requested  material 
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SECTION  III 


Nov,  using  the  scale  belov  RATE  HQW  CAPABLE  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ARE  TQMV  IH 
PERFORHIW6  THE  6IYEW  BEHAYiQR  Enter  the  number  on  the  questionnaire  end  then  blacken  the 
corresponding  number  on  the  snsver  sheet  provided. 


t  2  3  4  S  6  7 

I _ 1 _ I _ 1 _ I _ I _ I 

Mfd*rjt»ly  fjrtJ-rrwkj 

ncspjOl*  CapjOW  Cupuel* 


60  EMPHASIZES  PERFORMANCE:  The  extant  to  which  gou  can  emphestze  the  Importance  of 
subordinates  performance  end  encourage  subordinates  to  make  a  maximum  effort. 

61.  INSPIRING  SUBORDINATES:  The  extent  to  vftich  you  can  stimulate  enthusiasm  among  subordlna'es 
for  the  vork  of  the  group,  and  say  things  to  build  their  confidence  In  the  group's  ability  tc  successfully 
attain  Its  objectives. 

62  PROVIDES  PRAISE  AND  RECOGNITION:  The  extant  to  vhlch  you  can  provide  appropriate  praise  and 
recognition  to  subordinates  vi>h  effective  performance,  end  shov  appreciation  for  special  efforts  and 
contributions  made  by  subordinates. 

63  STRUCTURES  REWARD  C0NT1NGENC  ES.  Tne  extsnt  to  vhlch  you  can  revard  effective  subordinate 
performance  vlth  tangible  benefits,  such  as  rocagmtion  svards,  promotions,  bePsr  assignments, 
better  vork  schedules,  extra  time  off,  ate. 

64  CLARITIES  WORK  ROLES  The  extent  to  vhlch  you  can  Inform  subordinates  about  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  clarify  rules  and  policies,  and  let  subordinates  knov  vhat  is  expected  of  them 

65  SETS  GOAI.S:  7M  extent  to  vhlch  you  esn,  either  alone  or  jointly  vlth  a  subordinate,  set  specific, 
challenging,  but  realistic,  performance  goals  for  each  important  aspect  of  the  subordinate's  job. 

66  DELEGATES  The  extent  to  vhlch  you  can  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  hi  subordinates  and 
allov  them  dlxrahon  in  determining  hcv  (o  do  their  vork 

6?  PLANS  and  ORGANIZES  The  ex*ent  to  vhlch  you  an  plen  in  erVanca  hcv  to  improve  efficiency  snd 
productivity,  schedule  vork,  coordinate  vork  unit  activities,  accomplish  last  objectives  and  strategies, 
and  cepe  vith  potential  problems 

68  TCTESIGHT  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  'cot  for  nev  opportunities  far  !he  ./ork  unit  'o  exploit, 
propose  nev  activities  to  undertake,  end  offer  innovafii:  ideas  for  strengthening  the  vork  unit 

69  SOLVING  PSCS i,  The  extent  'c,  vhlch  'you  car  t ■.  e  prompt  an,  neclstve  action  to  deal  vlth 

serious  vork-related  problems  and  disturbances 
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hejpjew 


Moderately 


Extremely 


70  FACILITATES  TEAMWORK  The  extant  to  vhich  you  emphasize  teemvork  end  promote  coperetlon, 
coheslveness,  and  l dentifl cation  vith  tha  group 

71.  MANAGES  CONFLICT  The  extent  to  vhich  1/5 u  can  discourage  unnecessary  fighting  end  bickering 
among  subordinates,  and  help  them  to  settle  conflicts  end  disagreements  tn  e  constructive  manner 

72  CRITICIZES  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  criticize  specific  ects  of  subordinates  vhich  ere 
unacceptable  to  the  organization,  find  positive  things  to  sag,  end  provide  opportunities  for 
subordinates  explanations 

73  ADMINISTERS  DISCIPLINE:  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  take  epproprlete  disciplinary  action  to 
deal  vith  e  subordinate  vho  violates  a  rule,  disobeys  an  order,  or  has  consistently  poor  performance 

74  TASK  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhtch  you  can  let  subordinates  knov  vhat  needs  to  be  done, 
explain  changes  is  the  vork  place,  end  explain  policies  and  procedures 

75  PERFORMANCE  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  communicate  information  about  the 
queliiy  of  subordinate  s  vork  or  hov  veil  (s)he  Is  doing. 

76  CAREER  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  discuss  training  opportunities  vith 
subordinates  end  provide  them  vith  career  Information  on  future  assignments 

77  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  you  end  subordinates  discuss  personal  issues 
such  as  family  end  non-releted  vork  Interests 

70  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  communicate  vith  superiors,  pears,  and 
subordinates  throuqh  tile  use  of  memo  3,  letter's,  and  other  vntien  correspondence 

79  LISTENS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  listen  to  subordinates  end  respond  to  those  issues  raised 

80  ACTS  CONSISTENTLY  The  extent  to  vhich  subordinates  feel  you  ere  consistent  in  your  responses, 
actions,  end  policies 
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PImm  taka  par  repasts  fraa  tks  ktaklst  tt4  nil  la  tka  FIRST  ittvtr  sktsr  a tv. 
Yaar  flnt  a  saver  tkaat  ikeilS  ka  eaap1atal|  fllla4.  If  It  It  tat  csaplatali  filial  la, 
ft  kack  aP  ckack  tP  apaaaelp  af  par  invert.  Ya«  aay  kava  stlppd  aa  Itaa.  lisa 
tP  SECTMP  iksver  ikeet  ta  raapP  ta  tP  regniilee  Haas  la  IP  yetstUitelre. 


Use  IP  scale  Plcv  RATE  HOW  CAPABLE.  YOU  f  EEL  YOU  ARE  TO  PAY  III  PERfQimUg 

IMLfillMJIMmg- 


12  3  4  5  6  7 

I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I 

Modaritaly  Extremely 

hcup*>1>  Civile  CupeOk 


1.  FLEXIBILITY:  TP  extent  la  vhlch  youcsn  adapt  to  nw  or  unexpected  situations  In  tP  vork  unit 
end  allov  modific..hor»  to  existing  plans  vtole  still  maintaining  control  of  tP  umt. 

2.  PATIENCE:  TP  exlerrttovlnch  you  are  villi  ng  to  Pip  subordinates  over  end  over  vitPut 
complaint. 

3.  QUESTIONS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEEDURES.  TP  extent  to  vhieh  you  ars  vill'p  to  question  decisions 
tPt  are  contrary  to  currant  policies  or  moral  standards,  or  vtev  vith  skepticism  solutions  vhlch 
require  large  expenditures  af  manpover  or  materials. 

4  COMMUNICATING  A  YISIQN.  TP  extant  to  vhlch  you  ere  able  to  create  mentil  and  verbal  pictures 
of  a  desirable  future  function  or  state  In  tp  minds  of  subordl nates. 

5.  NETWORKING.  TP  extent  to  vhicfi  you  can  socialize  vith  top  management,  are  involved  In 
community  events,  develop  cooperative  relationships  vlthotPr  people  vP  are  sources  of  support 
end  Information,  and  maintain  relationships  through  periodic  Interaction. 

6.  MONITORS  OPERATIONS  TP  extent  to  vhlch  you  keep  Informed  about  tp  activities  vithln  tp  unit 
end  check  on  tp  performance  of  au&ordl nates. 

7  MONITORS  THE  ENVIRONMENT  Tp  extent  to  vhtch  you  keep  informed  about  outside  events  tPt 
have  important  implications  for  tp  vork  umt. 

8.  CONTROL.  TP  extent  to  vhich  you  implement  control  methods  such  ss  preventative  maintenance, 
relieving  major  problems  end  project  delays,  inspecting  vork,  end  conducting  follov-up  inspections 

9  COMMITTMENT  TO  A  VISION  Tp  extent  to  vhlch  you  can  Involve  subordinates  In  sPping  tp  future 
state  of  tp  crganicai’on  and  refuse  to  give  up  tpf  vnev  of  tp  future  in  ip  face  of  great  adversity 

1 0  TRUST  Tp  extent  to  vtnch  subordinates  feet  tpy  can  discuss  problems  end  difficulties  vith  you 
vthout  jeopsrdir. ng  tne'r  position  jr  Pvmg  it  "Pid  against"  tpm  'ater 
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11.  TRUTHFULNESS:  The  extent  to  vhieh  gou  era  honest  in  evaluating  gour  responses  to  the 
suggestions  or  proposals  mode  fig  subordi nates. 

12.  ENTHUSIASM:  The  extent  to  vMch  gou  can  demonstrate  Interest  or  excitement  about  gour  Job. 

‘i3.  DECISION  MAKING.  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  candlagnose  the  situation,  search  for  solutions, 
evaluate  the  consequences,  end  select  an  alternative. 

14  ALLOCATES  RESOURCES  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  can  choose  among  competing  resource  demands 
fig  time  management,  design  vork  sgstems  of  subordinates,  end  authorize  Implementation  for  major 
decisions 

15  ENTREPRENEUR  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  identify  and  take  advantage  of  nev  opportunities,  end 
control  the  implementation  of  subsequent  changes. 

1 6  PEER  TEAM  8UHDING  The  extent  to  vhich  goy  can  develop  Implicit  contacts  vlth  peers  to  serve 
mutual  needs  end  trade  resources  in  real-time. 

1 7  INTROSPECTION  The  extant  to  vhich  gou  understand  gour  Job,  ere  sensitive  to  gour  impact  on 
the  organization,  and  are  evare  of  gour  ovn  strengths  end  veaknesses. 

1 8  CONDUCTS  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  MEETINGS  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  an  adequetalg  prepares  for, 
makes  presentations,  and  conducts  discussions  vith  peers  or  subordinates 

19  MANAGING  STRESS  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  can  identify  sources  of  major  stress,  develop  affective 
time  management  techniques,  and  develops  effective  coping  mechanisms. 

20  COMMUNICATING  A  SNARED  UNDERSTANDING  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  ensure  each  member 
of  the  vork  untf  snares  the  seme  concept  of  project  (askings,  goals,  end  performenc*  expectations 

21  NEGOTIATION  The  extent  to  vhich  'gou  can  resolve  conflict  vlth  people  outside  the  unit  through 
commitment  of  resources,  end  compromise  on  beheif  of  the  organization. 

22.  LIASON  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  tan  Interact  vlth  peers  and  people  outside  the  organization  to 
gain  favors  and  information 

23  JUDGEMENT:  The  extent  to  vhich  gcur  actions  ere  an  appropriate  response  to  the  situation  at 
hand 

24  INTERRING  WITH  SUPERIORS  The  exlent  to  yhfch  gou  can  communicate  relevant  Information 
to  superors  sbout  decisions,  plena,  unit  activities,  and  requested  meteriel 
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Please  take  your  responses  from  the  booklet  and  fill  In  the  SECOND  ensver  sheet  nov.  You 
should  All  in  number  1  through  number  24.  If  you  have  more  or  less  than  24  answers,  go  beck  and 
check  the  sequencing  of  your  answers. 

When  you  heve  completed  the  comments  section  place  both  answer  sheets  end  the 
questionnaire  booklet  in  the  pre-eddressed  envelope.  Please  mail  the  responses  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Thank  you  for  spending  the  time  to  complete  this  survey,  i  appreciate  your  efforts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  research  please  include  your 
name  and  address  below. 

Please  provide  any  other  comments  you  wish  to  add  below. 
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Appendix  B: 


for  Supply  Officers 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
UK  univCKSitt 

UK  KOKCf  INSTITUTE  of  rtCMMOLOOr 
WHICH T .HATTERSON  AlR  fCACt  IASI  OH  4S411-AM1 


22  May  1989 


Dear  Supply  Officer 


The  Air  force  Supply  Executive  Board  15  composed  of  til  Major  Air 
Command  Directors  of  Supply.  They  ire  the  policy  miners  for  the  supply  community. 

In  March  1988,  the  Directors  eipressed  concern  about  the  professional  development  of 
junior  supply  officers.  This  concirn  stems  from  the  number  of  officers  arriving  at  the 
point  of  being  a  Chief  of  Supply  that  are  missing  some  unnamed  management  or 
leadership  stills.  The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (aFIT)  School  of  Systems  and 
Logistics  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Management  Center  (aFLMC)  were 
tasted  to  study  the  characteristics  needed  to  be  an  effective  Chief  of  Supply. 

While  senior  leadership  in  the  supply  community  is  concerned  about  our 
professional  development,  you  and  I  need  to  be  very  concerned.  We  are  the  junior 
officers  they  are  referring  to  and  if  we  do  not  get  the  training  we  need,  we  will  not  be 
ready  to  assume  the  future  leadership  role  of  Chief  of  Supply. 

Senior  supply  officers  want  to  tnow  our  honest  opinion  of  what  management  and 
leadership  skills  we  think  are  important  for  Chiefs  of  Supply.  They  also  want  to  know 
how  well  we  can  perform  these  skills.  Finally,  they  are  interested  in  determining  by 
what  method  we  would  like  to  receive  additional  professional  development.  If  we  do 
not  provide  them  with  our  honest  opinion,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

Tour  participation  m  this  research  project  is  entirely  voluntary;  but  your  help 
would  certainly  be  appreciated.  All  of  your  responses  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Individual  identification  is  not  required.  No  individual  or  organization  will  be 
identified  in  use  of  this  material  unless  you  give  specific  written  permission.  If  you 
wish  to  receive  summary  statistics  from  this  study,  you  may  Include  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back  page  of  the  survey  and  the  information  will  be  provided  upon 
completion  of  the  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  questionnaire  please  contact  Captain 
Dana  L  Strong,  AFTTfLSG,  AUTOVON  785-6435  or  FAX  ALTOVON  736-2791. 

■DANA  L  STRONG,  Captain,  L'SAF  3  Alchs 

Supply  Officer  and  AF1T  Student  l.  Questionnaire 

2.  Return  Envelope 

3.  Answer  Sheets 


AFLMC  9CN  9H1176  Eipires  31  January  1390 


STRENGTH  THROUGH  KHOWV.IOCI 
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SURVEY  OF  SUPPLY  OFFICERS 


AFLMC  SC.N  881176 
Expirw  31  January  1990 


AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 


GUNTER  AFB,  At  36114-8693 


SECTION  I 


This  action  contains  Items  relating  to  your  persone)  background.  Please  mark  all  of  your 
responses  on  the  questionnaire  end  than  blacken  the  corresponding  number,  with  a  No.  2  pencil,  on 
the  a  rover  sheet  provided. 


1.  Your  age  is: 

1.  21-25 

2.  26 ’30 

3.  31-35 

4.  36-40 

5.  41-45 

6.  46-50 

7.  51-55 


2.  Your  mx  la: 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 


3.  Your  rank  la: 


1.  1st  Lieutenant 

2.  Captain 

3.  Major 

4.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

5.  Colonel 


4.  Your  commissioning  source  was: 

1.  OTS 

2.  ROTC 

3.  Service  Academy 

4.  Other 


How  would  you  classify  your  undergraduate  degree? 

1 .  Liberal  Arts  (English,  History,  Music,  etc.) 

2.  Social  Sciences  (Psychology,  Sociology, etc.) 

3.  Business  (M^ege me nt,  Accounting,  etc. ) 

4.  Engineering  ,:tv11,  Electrical,  Aeroneutlcal  etc.) 

5.  Sciences  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc.) 

6.  Other 
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6.  Your  highest  education  level  is: 


1.  Bachelor's  Degree 

2.  Some  graduate  vork 

3.  Master's  Degree 

4.  So  mi  voric  beyond  Master's  Degree 
5  Doerorel  Degree 

6.  Post  Doctoral  Degree 


7.  Hov  much  commissioned  time  (TAFCS)  heve  you  served  In  the  military? 

1.  Less  then  four  years 

2.  Four  years,  but  less  then  six  years 

3.  Six  years,  but  less  than  sight  years 

4.  Eight  years,  but  less  than  ten  years 

5.  Ten  years,  but  less  than  tvelve  years 

6.  Tvelve  years,  but  less  then  fourteen  years  ] 

7.  Fourteen  years,  but  less  than  aixxeen  years 

8.  Sixteen  years,  but  less  than  eighteen  years 

9.  Eighteen  years,  but  less  than  tventy  years 

10.  Tventy  years  or  more 


8.  Your  amount  of  prior  enlisted  service  time  is: 

1.  Nona 

2.  Less  than  one  yaar 

3.  One  year,  but  less  than  tvo  years 

4.  Tvo  years,  but  less  then  four  years 

5.  Four  years,  but  less  than  eight  years 

6.  Eight  years  or  more 


9.  Your  current  assignment  corresponds  to  vhich  category? 

1.  Primary  AFSC 

2.  Career  Broadening,  Non- Rated  Supplement 

3.  Career  Broadening,  Rated  Supplement 

4.  O’her  (please  specify) _ 


10.  What  type  of  organization  do  you  presently  vork  in? 

1.  Join 

2.  Major  Air  Command 

3.  HQ  Numbered  AF 

4.  Air  Logistics  Center 

5.  Base  Level 

6.  HQAFIC 

7.  Other 
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1 1 .  Which  major  command  do  you  vork  fbr? 

1.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

2.  Air  Forca  Systems  Command 

3.  Air  Training  Command 

4.  Military  Airlift  Command 

5.  Pacific  Air  Commano 

6.  Spaca  Command 

7.  Strategic  Air  Command 

8.  Tactical  Air  Crmmand 

Q  United  Stataa  Air  Forcea  Europe 
10.  Other  (plaaaa  specify) _ 


1 2.  if  you  are  at  base  level ,  are  you  presently  assigned  to  a  Supply  Squadron? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


If  you  ansverad  MQ  to  question  1 2  please  skit  question  1 3  and  continue  vlth  question  1 4; 
otherwise  continue  vlth  question  13. 


13.  Your  currant  Job  title  Is: 

1.  Section  Chief 

2.  Branch  Chief 

3.  Assistant  CMsf  of  Supply 

4.  Chief  of  Supply 

5.  Other  (please  specify)  — 


1 4.  Hov  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  current  job? 

1 .  Less  t  ian  6  months 

2.  At  least  6  months,  less  than  1 2  months 

3.  At  least  1 2  months,  less  then  1 3  months 

4.  At  lsast  1 8  months,  less  than  24  months 

5.  At  least  24  months,  less  than  30  months 

6.  At  least  3G  months,  less  than  36  months 

7.  At  least  36  months,  leas  then  42  months 

8.  At  least  42  months,  less  than  48  months 

9.  48  months  or  more 
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TM*  section  of  the  questionnaire  cental  ns  a  Hat  of  human  behaviors  exhibited  by  managers 
vhlletheu  perform  their  dally  duties.  Use  the  scale  helov  to  BATE  HCTW  IMPORTANT  YOU  FEEL 
THE  BEHAVIOB  13  FOB  A  CHIEF  OF  SUPPLY  Enter  the  number  on  the  questionnaire  end  then 
blacken  the  corresponding  number  on  the  ansver  sheet  provided. 


1  2 

i  i . . 

3 

i 

4 

i 

5 

i 

6 

i 

7 

i 

Vary  Rarely 
Unxnportarrt  important 

Sara  ly 

»nportrrt 

>_mahm*e 

important 

Of!  an 

knportarrt 

Vary  Often 
important 

Extremely 

Important 

IS.  EMPHASIZES  PERFORMANCE:  The  extent  to  vfrtch  e  Chief  of  Supply  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
subordi nates  performenca  and  encourages  suburdl nates  to  make  a  maximum  effort. 

1 6  INSPIRING  SUBORDINATES:  The  extent  to  vhich  aChief  of  Supply  stimulates  enthusiasm  among 
subordinates  for  the  vork  of  the  group,  end  sags  things  to  build  their  confidence  In  the  group  s  ability 
*o  successfully  attain  tts  objectives. 

1 7  PROVIDES  PRAISE  Au0  °ECDj.NlTlON  Th;  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  provides  appropriate 
praise  end  racogr'tion  to  subordinates  vith  effective  performance,  and  shove  appreciation  for  special 
efforts  and  cantri  but*  ons  .made  by  subordi  rates 

1 8.  STRUCTURES  REVfARD  CONTINGENCIES.  The  extent  td  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  revards  effective 
subordi nata  performance  vith  tangible  boneflts,  such  as  recognition  sverds,  promotlcrj,  better 
assignments,  better  v*rk  xhedules,  extra  time  off,  etc. 

1  9  CLARITIES  WORK  ROLES  Theexleni  to  vhich  e  Chief  of  Supply  Informs  suPordlnates  about  their 
duties  end  responsibilities,  clarifies  rules  end  policies,  end  lets  suPordlnates  krov  vhat  is  expected 
of  them. 

20  SET  GOALS  The  extent  to  vhich  e  Chief  of  Supply,  either  alone  or  Jointly  vith  e  subordinate,  sets 
specific,  challenging,  but  realistic,  performenca  goals  for  aach  Important  aspect  of 'he  subordinate's 
Job. 

21  DELEGATES  The  extant  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  delegates  responsibility  and  authority  to 
subordinates  and  allov  them  dtxretion  in  determining  hov  to  X  their  vork. 

22  PLANS  AND  ORGANIZES  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  plans  in  advance  hov  to  improve 
efficiency  and  productivity,  xhedule  vork,  coc-dinete  vork  unit  xfivities,  accomplish  teak 
objxtlves  and  strategies,  and  co;«  vith  potential  problems. 


23  FORESIGHT  The  extent  to  vhich  e  CMe'of  Supply  looks  for  nev  opportunities  for  the  vork  unit 
to  exploit,  proposes  nev  x  tin  ties  to  undertake,  end  offers  innovative  :de«  for  strengthening  the 
vork  unit 


lisa  (he  scale  belov  to 


Vtry  Rir»lg 

Ummportart  knpcrtart  knpur  lent 


SonwttmM  Often  V*rg  Often  Lsrtremelj 

knpert»rt  knpcrtart  knporUrt  krporlvrt 


24  SOLVING  PROBLEMS  The  ertant  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  takes  prompt  and  decisive  action  to 
deal  vith  serious  vork-related  problems  and  disturbances. 

2S.  FACILITATES  TEAMWORK.  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  emphasizes  teamvork  and  tries 
to  promote  cooperation,  coheslvenesa,  and  identification  vith  the  group. 

26  MANAGES  CONFLICT  The  extant  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  diaeaureges  unnecessary  '"ghting  and 
bickering  among  subordinates,  and  helps  them  to  settle  conflicts  and  disagreements  i” » constructive 
manner 

27  CRITICIZES  The  ertant  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  crtticires  "pacific  acts  of  subordinates  vhich 
are  unacceptable  to  the  organization,  finds  positive  things  to  sag,  and  provides  opportunities  for 
subordinates'  explanations 

23  ADMINISTER  DISCIPLINE  The  ertent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  ‘akas  appropriate  d.sciphnarg 
action  to  deal  vith  a  suocrdlnate  vho  violates  a  rule,  disobeys  an  order,  or  has  consistentlg  poor 
performance. 

2<J  TASK  COMMUNICATION'  Tha  ertant  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  lets  subordinates  knov  vhat  needs 
to  be  done,  explains  ctanges  is  tha  vork  place,  ano  explains  policies  and  procedures. 

JO  PERFORMANCE  COMMUNICATION:  The  ertent  to  vhich  t  Chief  of  Supplg  ~ommunicates  information 
about  the  quality  of  subordinate's  vork  or  hcv  veil  (s)he  Is  doing, 

31  CAREER  COMMUNICATION  The  ertent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  dtxusses  training  opportunities 
vith  subordinates  and  provides  tl>em  vith  career  information  on  future  assignments. 

32  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  The  ertent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  end  subordinates  dixuss 
personal  'ssues  such  es  famiig  and  non-rela'ed  vork  interests 

33  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  The  srienf  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  communicates  vith  superiors, 
peers,  and  subordinates  through  the  use  of  memo's,  letter's,  and  otner  yntien  correspondence 

34  LISTENS  The  ertent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supplg  listens  to  subordinates  end  responds  to  the  issues 
raised 

35  ACTS  'CONSISTENTLY  The  ‘MeM  'o  vhich  suberdne'es  'eel  a  Chief  of  Supplg  ia  consistent  in 
his/her  resxmes,  xtlons,  and  policies 
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U*  the  scale  belay  to  RAIL  ttTW  IHPQkTAHT  TUU  FEEL  THE  BEHAVIOR  13  f OK  A 

CHIEF  Of  SUPPLY 


12  3  4  5  6  ? 

I _ 1 _ I _ I _ 1 _ I _ I 

Very  Rjrvkj  R«-*ly  Somtttmw  Often  Very  Crflm  Extremely 

□nenportirrt  knportjrtt  tnporterrt  knpcrterit  knportint  frportint  koporterif 


36  FLEXIBILITY:  The  extent  to  vhich  e  Chief  of  Supply  adepts  to  nev  or  unexpected  situations  In  the 
vork  unit  end  alloys  modi fica flora  to  exist! nq  plena  vhile  atitl  maintaining  control  of  the  unit. 

37.  PATIENCE:  The  extent  to  vhich  e  Chief  of  Supply  ia  villing  to  help  auoordi  notes  over  end  over 
ylthout  complaint. 

38.  QUESTIONS  POLICI ES  AND  PROCEEDURES:  The  extent  to  vMeh  e  Chief  of  Suppl y  to  ytlllnq  to 
question  deciaiona  thot  ere  contrary  to  current  policies  or  moral  standards,  or  vlev  vlth  skepticism 
solutions  that  require  large  expenditures  of  manpover  or  materials. 

39  COMMUNICATING  A  VISION:  The  extent  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Is  able  to  create  mental  end 
verbal  pictures  of  a  desirable  future  function  or  state  in  the  minds  of  subordl nates 

40  NETWORKING  The  extent  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  suciallres  ylth  top  management,  is  involved 
in  community  events,  develops  cooperative  relationships  vlth  other  people  vho  art  sources  of  support 
and  information,  end  maintains  relationships  through  periodic  interaction. 

41  MONITORS  OPERATIONS-  The  extent  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  keeps  informed  about  the  activities 
vithin  the  unit  and  checks  on  the  performance  of  subordinates. 

42.  MONITORS  THE  ENVIRONMENT  The  extent  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  keeps  Informed  about  outside 
events  that  have  important  implications  for  the  vork  unit. 

43  CONTROL:  The  ertant  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Implements  controlling  methods  such  as 
preventative  maintenance,  revievlng  major  problems  and  protect  delaya,  Inspecting  vork,  end 
conducting  follav-up  inspections. 

44  COMMITTMENT  TO  A  VISION  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Involves  subordinates  in 
shaping  !he  future  state  of  the  argenicafton  end  refuses  to  give  up  that  viev  of  the  future  in  the  face 
of  great  idversity 

45  TRUST  The  extent  to  vhich  subordinates  feel  tVy  can  discuss  problems  end  difficulties  vith  a 
Chief  of  Supply  yithout  jeoperdlSng  their  position  or  having  It  'held  against '  them  later. 

46  TRUTHFULNESS  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Is  honest  In  evaluating  his/her  responses 
to  suggestions  or  proposals  made  by  subordinates 

47  ENTHUSIASM  The  extent  to  yhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  demonstrates  interest  or  excitement  ebout 
his  job 
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use  the  scale  Pelov  to  RATE  HOW  IMPORTAIfT  YOU  f  tEL  THE  BEHAVIOR  13  FOB  A 
CHIEF  Of  SUPPLY 


•  2  3  4  5  6  ? 

I _ I _  • _ I _ I _ I _ I 

Very  Rarely  -  fly  Scrrwtrr**  Often  Very  Often  Cxtremely 

Un  import  inf  krportam  erportent  ftporterrt  krportarrt  erpor'ini  Irrportent 


48  DECISIONMAKING  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  diagnoses  the  situation,  searches  Tor 
solutions,  evaluates  the  consequences,  and  selects  an  altar  motive. 

49  ALLOCATES  Rfe:n"c’rfS:  The  extent  'o  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  chooses  among  competing  resource 
demands  by  time  management,  designing  vork  systems  Tor  subordinates,  and  authoring 
Implementation  of  major  decisions. 

50  ENTREPRENEUR.  The  extent  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  Identities  and  fates  advantage  of  nev 
opportunities,  end  controls  the  Implementation  of  subsequent  changes 

5 1  PEER  TEAM  BUILDING  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  develops  implicit  contacts  vtth  peers 
to  serve  mutual  needs  and  trade  resources  in  real -time 

52.  INTROSPECTION  The  extent  to  vftlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  understands  his  job.  Is  sensitive  to  his 
impact  on  the  organization,  anti  is  svara  of  his  ovn  strengths  and  vealc nesses 

53  CONDUCTS  ffffCTIYf  GROUP  MEETINGS  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  adequately 
prepares  for,  makes  presentations,  and  conducts  discussions  vith  peers  or  subordinates 

54  MANAGING  STRESS:  The  extent  to  vhlch  e  Chief  of  Supply  Identifies  sources  of  major  stress, 
develops  affective  time  management  techniques,  and  develops  effective  coping  mechanisms. 

55  COMMUNICATING  A  SHARED  UNDERSTANDING  The  extant  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  ensures 
each  member  of  the  vork  unit  shares  tie  same  concept  of  project  tastings,  goels,  and  performance 
'-jactations 

.  ;  NEGOTIATION  The  extent  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply  resolves  conflict  vtth  people  outside  the 
unit  through  commitment  of  resources,  and  compromise  on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

57  LIASON  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  Interacts  vith  peers  and  people  outside  the 
organization  to  gain  favors  and  information. 

58  JUDGEMENT  The  extent  to  vhlch  a  Chief  of  Supply’*  actions  are  en  appropriate  response  to  the 
situation  at  hand. 

59  INTERACTING  WITH  SUPERIORS  The  extent  to  vhich  a  Chief  of  Supply  communicates  relevant 
information  to  superiors  about  decisions,  plans,  unit  activities,  and  requested  material 
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Nov,  tatng  the  scale  beldv  RATE  HQW  CAPABLE  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ABE  TQMY  IM 
PERFORMING  THE  SI YLW  BEHAVIOR  Enter  the  number  on  the  Questionnaire  end  then  blacken  the 
corresponding  number  on  the  ensver  sheet  provided. 
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60  EMPHASIZES  PERFORMANCE:  The  extent  to  vhich  you  nan  empheaioe  the  importance  of 
subordinates  performance  and  encourage  subordl notes  to  make  e  maximum  effort. 

61  INSPIRING  SUBORDINATES  The  extent  to  vhlch  you  can  stimulate  enthusiasm  among  subordinates 
for  the  vork  of  the  group,  and  sag  things  to  build  their  confidence  in  the  group  s  abilttg  to  successfullg 
attain  Its  objectives 

62  PRCYIDES  PRAISE  ANO  RECOGNITION.  The  extent  *o  vhlch  gou  can  provide  appropriate  praise  arc 
recognition  to  subordinates  vith  effective  performance,  and  afcv  appreciation  for  special  tffor’a  and 
contributions  .made  5g  subordinates 


63  STRICTURES  REYfARD  CONTINGENCIES  The  extent  ‘o  vhich  gou  csn  revard  effective  aubcrdinaie 
performance  vith  tangible  benefita,  auch  as  recognition  events,  promotions,  better  assignments, 
better  vork  schedules,  extra  time  off,  etc 

64  CLARIFIES  WORK  SOLES  The  extent  to  vhlch  'gou  csn  inform  subordinates  ebout  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  clarfg  rules  end  policies,  end  let  subordinates  kncv  yhat  is  expected  of  Item 

65  SETS  GCALS  The  extent  to  vhlch  gou  can,  either  alone  or  Jointly  vith  e  aubordlnete,  set  specific, 
challenging,  but  realistic ,  performance  .goals  for  each  impor-ent  aspect  of  the  subordinate's  job 

66  DELEGATES  The  extent  to  vhtch  gou  can  de’ege'e  responsibility  and  authority  to  subordinates  erd 
allov  them  dtxrefion  in  determining  nov  to  do  their  vork 

6?  3  LA  NS  AND  "RjANiZES  *he  ex'a.it  *o  vhich  you  can  p'sn'i  advance  hcv  'O'mprnvee'f’c'exgsnd 
productivity,  ac.heduie  vo'c ,  coordi  vte  vork  unit  xrvisa,  accomplish  'ask  objectives  ax  strateg-es, 
and  cope  vith  potential  problems 

68  FCRESICHT  The  ertent  to  vhich  you  can  'oot  'c r  nrv  oppcr'  jni^es  for  'he  vork  unit  'o  exploit, 
propose  nev  xttvntica  to  undertate,  end  offer  innovative  'dess  'or  strengthening  the  vork  unit 

69  SCL--N3  8®CS.  EMS  ’he  er*e-  fa  v-c*  you  w*  •it;  or:-;;  ax  deceive  Won  tc  deal  vith 
senoua  vork  - re'a’ed  problems  end  disturbances 
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70  FACILITATES  TEAMWORK  Theaxlanttovhlchyouemphastdeteamvorkendpromoteeoopereflon, 
coheatveness,  end  identification  vith  the  group. 

71  MANAGES  CONFLICT  The  extent  to  vhlch  gou  can  discourage  unnecessary  fighting  and  bickering 
among  subordinates,  anu  help  them  to  settle  conflicts  end  disagreements  in  e  constructive  manner 

72  CRITICIZES  The  extant  to  vhich  you  can  crltlcm  specific  ads  of  subordinates  vhich  era 
unacceptable  to  the  organization.  And  positive  things  to  sag,  end  provide  opportunities  for 
subordinates  explanations 

7J  ADMINISTERS  DISCIPLINE  The  extent  *o  vhich  gou  can  *sre  sppropmete  ^scipllnarg  action  to 
deal  vith  «  subordinate  vho  violates  e  rule,  diaopegs  an  orper, or  nes  consistently  mo r  performance 

74  Task  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  gou  can  let  subordinates  kncrv  vhet  needs  to  be  done, 
explain  changes  is  the  vork  place,  end  explain  pollcias  end  procedures 

75  PERFORMANCE  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhtch  gou  can  communicate  information  about  the 
duentg  of  subordinate  s  vork  or  Nov  veil  (s)ha  is  doing 

76  CAREER  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vMch  gou  can  dixuas  training  opportunities  vith 
subordinates  and  provide  them  vith  career  information  on  future  assignments 

77  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  The  extent  to  vhich  uou  and  subordinates  dlxuss  personal  issues 
such  es  family  and  non-releted  vork  Interests. 

?0  WRITTEN  COMMUNICAT'D*  The  extent  to  vhlch  you  can  eommunicste  vith  superiors,  peers,  end 
subordinates  through  'he  use  of  me  no  s,  tetter  s,  end  ether  vrren  correspondence 

79  LISTENS  The  extent  to  vhich  ysu  can  listen  to  subordinates  end  respond  to 'hose  issues  rused 

00  ACTS  CCNSiSTENTL'f  The  extent  to  vhich  subordinates  fee1  gou  ere  consistent  in  gour  responses, 
actions,  end  polices 
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the  scale  belcv  RATE  HffW  CAPABLE  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ARE  TODAY  IH  PERFORMS 
THE  GIYEM  BEHAVIOR. 


12  3  4  5  6  7 

I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I _ I 

Mr-daeately  txlrteneky 

hespabW  CjpebW  CjceCa 


1  FLEXIBILITY:  The  extent  to  vMch  you  can  adept  to  nev  or  unexpected  situations  In  the  verk  unit 
and  ellov  rrndifl cations  to  existing  plans  yhile  still  maintaining  control  of  the  umt. 

2  PATIENCE:  The  extent  to  vhich  you  are  villing  to  help  subordi nates  over  and  over  without 
complaint 

3  uUESTlONS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEEDURES  The  extant  to  vhich  you  are  vtlllng  to  q'jestion  decisions 
that  are  contrary  to  current  policies  or  moral  standards,  or  viev  vith  skepticism  solutions  vhich 
require  large  expenditures  of  manpever  or  materials. 

4  COMMUNICATING  A  YISION.  The  extent  ta  vhich  you  ere  able  to  create  mental  and  verbal  pictures 
sf  a  desirable  future  function  or  state  In  the  minds  of  subordinates. 

5  NETWORKING  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  socialise  vith  top  management,  are  involved  In 
community  events,  develop  cooperative  relationships  vith  other  people  vho  ere  sources  of  support 
end  Information,  and  maintain  relationships  through  periodic  interaction, 

6.  MONITORS  OPERATIONS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  keep  informed  about  the  activities  vithin  the  unit 
end  check  on  the  performance  of  subordinales. 

7  MCN.TCRS  THE  £WV| RChMENT  The  extent  to  vhich  you  keep  informed  about  outside  events  that 
have  important  implications  for  the  vork  umt. 

B  CONTROL.  The  extent  to  vhich  you  implement  control  methods  such  ss  preven'stive  maintenance, 
relieving  major  problems  end  project  delays,  Inspecting  vort,  end  conducting  foil ov* up  inspections 

9  COMMIT.  MENT  TO  A  TlSlCN  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  '..waive  subcrji net's  In  shaping  the  future 
sta'e  of  the  crgempst'cn  and  refuse  to  give  up  that  viev  of  the  future  in  the  'ace  of  g'es:  adversity 

1  0  TRUST  ’he  n'em  to  vMch  subc'dine'es  fee!  ’hey  esn  discuss  problem.}  and  difficulties  vith  you 
ytheut  .ecoi'Cir  nq  ,K*' '  pus  -  ti jn  o  r  hav1  ng  it  "held  *ga:  nst'  them  V.e' 
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11  TRUTHFULNESS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  are  honest  in  evaluating  your  responses  to  the 
suggestions  or  proposals  made  by  subordinates. 

12.  ENTHUSIASM:  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  demonstrate  Interest  or  excitement  about  your  Job. 

13.  DECISION  HIKING.  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  diagnose  the  situation,  search  Tor  solutions, 
evaluate  the  consequences,  end  select  an  alternative. 

14  ALLOCATES  RESOURCES  The  ertent  to  vhich  gou  can  choose  among  competing  resource  demanda 
by  time  management,  design  vork  systems  of  subordinates,  end  authorize  implementation  for  major 
decisions 

1 5  ENTREPRENEUR  The  extent  fa  vfilcfi  you  Identify  end  take  advantage  of  nev  opportunities,  and 
control  the  implementation  of  subsequent  changes. 

16  PEER  TEAM  9U1LDING.  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  develop  implicit  contacts  vith  peers  to  serve 
mutual  .needs  end  trade  resources  in  real-time. 

17  INTROSPECTION  The  extent  to  vhich  you  understand  your  Job,  are  sensitive  to  your  Impact  on 
the  organization,  and  are  evare  of  your  ovn  strengths  and  veaknesses 

18  CONDUCTS  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  MEETINGS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  adequately  prepares  for, 
makes  presentations,  and  conducts  dixussions  vith  peers  or  subordinates. 

19  MANAGING  STRESS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  identify  sources  of  major  stress,  develop  affective 
time  management  techniques,  and  develops  effective  coping  mechanisms. 

20  COMMUNICATING  A  SHARED  UNDERSTANDING.  Tte  extent  to  vhich  you  can  ensure  each  member 
of  the  vork  unit  shares  the  same  concept  of  project  taslnngs,  goals,  end  performance  expectations. 

21  NEGOTIATION  The  silent  to  vhich  'ou  can  resolve  conflict  vith  people  outside  the  unit  througn 
commitment  of  resources,  end  compromise  on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

22  LIASON  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  Interact  vith  peers  snd  people  outside  tte  organization  to 
gain  favors  end  information, 

23  JUDGEMENT:  The  extent  to  vhich  your  actions  art  sn  appropriate  response  to  the  situation  st 
hand 

24  INTERACTING  WITH  SUPERIORS  The  extent  to  vhich  you  can  communicate  relevant  Information 
to  superiors  s tout  dec'S’ons,  plans,  ur,;t  sctlyires,  end  requested  materiel 
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SECTION  IY 


The  purpow  of  this  section  of  the  que3tionna1r«  Is  to  determine  your  preferences  for 
training  met  hods.  FROM  EACH  PAIR  SHOWN.  SELECT  THE  METHOD  YOU  PREFER.  Mark 
all  raaponaea  on  the  questionnaire  and  then  blacken  the  appropriate  oval  on  your  SECOND  anavar 
key. 


23. 

1.  Video  Taped  Lecture 

2.  Correspondence  Course 

36. 

1.  Video  Taped  Lecture 

2.  Computer  Bcsed  Learning 

26. 

1.  Yldeo  Taped  Lecture 

2.  Classroom  Lecture 

37. 

1.  Video  Taped  Lecture 

2.  AFIT  Short  Course 

27. 

1 .  Yldeo  Taped  Lecture 

2.  Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

38. 

1 .  Yldeo  Taped  Lecture 

2.  Professions!  Development  Seminar 

28. 

1  C^raspondence  Co^s* 

2.  Computer  Based  Learning 

39. 

!  Correspondence  Course 

2.  Classroom  Lecture 

29. 

1.  Correspondence  Course 

2.  AFIT  Short  Course 

40. 

1.  Correspondence  Course 

2.  Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

30. 

1.  Correspondence  Course 

2.  Professional  Development  Seminar 

41. 

1 .  Computer  Based  Learning 

2.  Classroom  Lecture 

31. 

1.  Computer  Based  Learning 

2.  AFIT  Short  Course 

42. 

1 .  Computer  Based  Learning 

2.  Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

32. 

1.  Computer  Based  Learning 

2.  Profession  '  Development  Seminar 

43. 

1 .  Classroom  Lecture 

2.  Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

33. 

1.  Classroom  Lecture 

2.  AFIT  Short  Course 

44. 

1 .  Classroom  Lecture 

2.  Professional  Development  Seminar 

34. 

1.  AFIT  Short  Course 

2.  Shadowing  Senior  Officers 

45. 

t.  AFIT  Short  Course 

2.  Professional  Development  Seminar 

35.  1.  Shadow! m3  Senior  Officers 

2.  Professional  Development  Seminar 
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Pleaaa  take  your  responses  from  the  booklet  and  fill  In  the  SECOND  a  never  aheet  now.  You 
ahould  fill  In  number  1  through  number  24.  If  you  have  more  or  leaa  than  24  answers,  go  beck  and 
cneck  the  sequencing  of  your  answers. 

When  you  have  completed  the  commenta  aectlon  place  both  a  never  aheeta  end  the 
qucatlonneire  booklet  in  the  pre-addreaaed  envelope.  Pleaae  mail  the  reaponaea  aa  aoon  aa  poaaible. 

t*4f4«ff*44«4ff4**44t*f*****li*44fttt»*f*f»**»*t4**t***itit*4t* 

444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444 

Thank  you  for  apendlng  the  time  to  complete  this  aurvey.  I  appreciate  your  efforts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  research  pleaae  include  your 
name  and  address  below. 

Pleaae  provide  any  other  commenta  you  wish  to  add  below. 
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Many  of  the  respondents  from  both  surveys  made  written 
comments  concerning  both  the  survey  instrument  itself  and  the 
supply  carreer  field  in  general.  Although  some  of  these  comments 
contained  insightful  information,  they  have  not  been  included  in 
this  report.  They  are  available  from  the  author  upon  request. 
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Appendix  C: 


1.  Your  age  is 

Frequency  Percent 

21-25  0  0.0 

26-30  0  00 

31-35  3  49 

36-40  21  34  4 

41-45  36  59  0 

46-50  1  1-6 

51  55  000 

Missing  0  0.0 

Total  Number  of  Cases  m  Population  61  100  0 


2.  Your  sex  is: 

Frequency  Percent 

Male  53  86  9 

Female  8  13.1 

Missing  0  0  0 


3  Your  rank  is: 

Frequency  Percent 

1st  Lieutenant  0  0  0 

Captain  6  9  8 

Major  26  42  6 

Lieutenant  Colonel  29  47  5 

Colonel  0  0  0 

Missing  0  0  0 
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4.  Your  commissioning  source  was: 


Frequency 

Percent 

OTS 

32 

52.5 

ROTC 

28 

45.9 

Service  Academy 

1 

1.6 

Other 

Missing 

5.  How  would  you  classify  your  undergraduate  degree0 


Frequency 

Percent 

Liberal  Arts 

11 

18  0 

Social  Sciences 

6 

9.8 

Business 

35 

57.4 

Engineering 

2 

3.3 

Sciences 

5 

8  2 

Other 

2 

3.3 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

6.  Your  nighest  education  level  is: 


Bachelor's  Degree 

Frequency 

2 

Percent 

3.3 

Some  graduate  work 

3 

4  9 

Master's  Degree 

50 

82  0 

Some  work  beyond  Master's  Degree 

6 

9.8 

Doctoral  Degree 

0 

0  0 

Post  Doctoral  Degree 

0 

0  0 

Missing 

0 

0  0 
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7.  How  much  commissioned  time  (TAFCS)  have  you  served  in  the 
military? 


Frequency 

Percent 

Less  than  four  yrs 

0 

0  0 

Four  yrs,  but  >  six  yrs 

0 

0  0 

Six  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

2 

3.3 

Eight  yrs,  but  >  ten  yrs 

2 

3  3 

Ten  yrs,  but  >  twelve  yrs 

6  6 

Twelve  yrs,  but  >  fourteen  yrs 

3 

4.9 

Fourteen  yrs,  but  >  sixteen  yrs 

13 

21.3 

Sixteen  yrs,  but  >  eighteen  yrs 

7 

11  5 

Eighteen  yrs,  but  >  twenty  yrs 

22 

13.1 

Twenty  yrs  or  more 

8 

3.1 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

8.  Your  amount  of  prior  enlisted  service  time  is: 


Frequency 

Percent 

None 

39 

63.9 

Less  than  one  year 

1 

6.6 

One  year,  but  >  two  yrs 

1 

1.6 

Two  yrs,  but  >  four  yrs 

2 

3.3 

Four  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

3 

4.9 

Eight  yrs  or  more 

Missing 

12 

19.7 

9.  Your  current  assignment  corresponds  to  which  category0 


Frequency 

Percent 

Primary  AF5C 

54 

38.5 

Career  Broadening, 

Non-Rated  Supp  2 

3.3 

Career  Broadening, 

Rated  Supp  4 

6 . 6 

Other 

1 

1.6 

Missing 


10.  What  type  of  organization  do  you  presently  work  in'7 

Frequency  Percent 

Joint 


Major  Air  Command 

1 

16.0 

HQ  Numbered  AF 

0 

0.0 

Air  Logistics  Center 

0 

0.0 

Base  Level 

57 

93.4 

HQ  AFLC 

1 

1.6 

Other 

1 

1.6 

Missing 

1 

1.6 

Which  major  command  do  you  work  for? 

Frequency 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command  0 

Percent 

0.0 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

1 

1.6 

Air  Training  Command 

7 

11.5 

Military  Airlift  Command 

6 

9.8 

Pacific  Air  Command 

2 

3.3 

Space  Command 

0 

0.0 

Strategic  Air  Command 

14 

23  0 

Tactical  Air  Command 

13 

21  3 

United  States  Air  Forces  Europe 

14 

23  0 

Other 

4 

6.6 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

If  you  are  at  base  level,  are  you 

presently  assigned  to  a 

Supply  Squadron7 


Frequency 


Percent 


If  you  answered  HQ  to  question  12  please  skip  question  13  and 
continue  with  question  14, 
otherwise  continue  with  question  13. 


Your  current  job  title  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

Section  Chief 

0 

0.0 

Branch  Chief 

0 

0.0 

Assistant  Chief  of  Supply 

0 

0.0 

Chief  of  Supply 

61 

100.0 

Other 

0 

0.0 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

14  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  current  job0 


Frequency 

Percent 

Less  than  6  mos 

7 

11.5 

At  least  6  mos,  >  12  mos 

18 

29  5 

At  least  12  mos,  >  18  mos 

8 

13.1 

At  least  18  mos,  >  24  mos 

15 

24  6 

At  least  24  mos,  >  30  mos 

4 

6  6 

At  least  30  mos,  >  36  mos 

1 

1.6 

At  least  36  mos,  >  42  mos 

6 

9.8 

At  least  42  mos,  >  48  mos 

2 

3.3 

48  mos  or  more 

0 

0.0 

Missing 

0 

0  0 
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Appendix  D: 


1.  Your  age  is: 

Frequency  Percent 


21-25 

19 

4.9 

26-30 

86 

22.2 

31-35 

133 

34.3 

36-40 

112 

28.9 

41-45 

37 

9.5 

46-50 

1 

0  3 

51-55 

0 

0.0 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

Total  Number  of  Cases  in  Population 

388 

100.0 

Your  :ex  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

Male 

302 

77  8 

Female 

86 

22.2 

Missing 

0 

O.C 

Your  rank  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

1st  Lieutenant 

75 

19  3 

Captain 

263 

67  8 

Major 

49 

12.6 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

0 

0  0 

Colonel 

0 

0.0 

Missing 

1 

0.3 
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4  Your  commissioning  source  was: 


Frequency 

Percent 

OTS 

239 

61  6 

ROIC 

136 

35.1 

Service  Academy 

12 

3.1 

Other 

1 

0  3 

Missing 

0 

0  0 

5.  How  would  you  classify  your  undergraduate  degree9 


Frequency 

Percent 

Liberal  Arts 

59 

15  2 

Social  Sciences 

51 

13  1 

Business 

184 

47  4 

Engineering 

23 

5.9 

Sciences 

49 

12  6 

Other 

20 

5.2 

Missing 

2 

0.5 

6  Your  highest  education  level  is: 


Frequency 

Percent 

Bachelor's  Degree 

77 

19  8 

Some  graduate  work 

105 

27  1 

Master's  Degree 

188 

48  5 

Some  work  beyond  Master's 

Degree  17 

4  4 

Doctoral  Degree 

1 

0  3 

Post  Doctoral  Degree 

0 

0  0 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

US 


7  How  much  commissioned  time  (TAFCS)  have  you  served  in  the 
military9 

Frequency  Percent 


3 


Q 


Less  than  four  yrs 

68 

17 

5 

Four  yrs,  but  >  six  yrs 

61 

15 

7 

Six  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

60 

15 

5 

Fight  yrs,  but  >  ten  yrs 

39 

22 

9 

Ten  yrs,  but  >  twelve  yrs 

78 

20 

1 

± 

Twelve  yrs,  but  >  fourteen  yrs 

26 

6 

1 

Fourteen  yrs,  but  >  sixteen  yrs 

K 

s J 

1 

3 

Sixteen  yrs,  but  >  eighteen  yrs 

1 

0 

3 

Eighteen  yrs,  but  >  twenty  yrs 

0 

0 

0 

Twenty  yrs  or  more 

0 

0 

0 

Missing 

0 

0 

c 

Your  amount  of  prior  enlisted 

service  time  is 

Frequency 

Percent 

None 

179 

46  1 

less  than  one  year 

8 

2  1 

One  year,  but  >  two  yrs 

5 

1.3 

Two  yrs,  but  >  four  yrs 

20 

5  2 

Four  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

75 

19  3 

Eight  yrs  or  more 

101 

26  0 

Missing 

0 

0  0 

v q u r  r \ j y y ^ *  * c c i £ n m o r* t  corresponds  to  w n i c r*  c si t c 

'•'Ar  rO 

Frequency 

Percent 

Primary  AF3C 

704 

1. 

77  6 

Career  Broaden. r.g, 

Nori-P.ated  Supp  43 

4  n  a 

Career  Broadening, 

Rated  Supp  9 

0  ? 

Other 

30 

7  7 

Missing 

0 

0  0 
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10  What  type  of  organization  do  you  presently  work  m'; 


Frequency 

Percent 

Joint 

18 

4  6 

Major  Air  Command 

53 

13  7 

HQ  Numbered  AF 

14 

3  6 

Air  Logistics  Center 

28 

7  2 

Base  Level 

204 

52  6 

HQ  AFLC 

27 

7  0 

Other 

44 

11  3 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

Which  major  command  do  you 

work  for0 

Frequency 

Percent 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

55 

14  2 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

6 

1  5 

Air  Training  Command 

29 

7  6 

Military  Airlift  Command 

33 

8  5 

Pacific  Air  Command 

25 

6  4 

Space  Command 

6 

1  5 

Strategic  Air  Command 

44 

11  3 

Tactical  Air  Command 

66 

17  0 

United  States  Air  Forces  Europe 

58 

14  9 

Other 

65 

16  d 

Missing 

i 

0  3 

12  If  you  are  at  base  level,  are  you  presently  assigned  to  a 


Supply  Squadron0 

Frequency 

Percent 

Yes 

186 

A  1  0 

1  /  7 

No 

115 

29  6 

Missing 

87 

0^  ^ 

1 50 


If  you  answered  HQ  to  question  12  please  skip  question  13  and 
continue  with  ques'.on  14, 
otherwise  continue-  with  question  13. 


Your  curr<nt  job  title  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

Section  Chief 

12 

3  1 

Branch  Chief 

171 

44  1 

Assistant  Chief  of  Supply 

5 

1.3 

Chief  of  Supply 

1 

0.3 

Other 

23 

5  9 

Missing 

176 

45.4 

How  iong  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  current 

job0 

Frequency 

Percent 

Less  than  6  mos 

85 

21.9 

At  least  6  mos,  >  12  mos 

104 

26.8 

At  least  12  mos,  >  18  mos 

65 

16.8 

At  least  18  mos,  >  24  mos 

50 

12.9 

At  least  24  mos,  >  30  mos 

28 

7.2 

At  least  30  mos,  >  36  mos 

22 

5  7 

At  least  36  mos,  >  42  mos 

10 

2.6 

At  least  42  rrcs,  >  48  'nos 

7 

0  8 

48  mos  or  more 

5 

1.3 

Missing 

16 

4  1 
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Your  age  is 

Frequency 

Percent 

21-25 

19 

4  2 

26-30 

86 

19  2 

31-35 

136 

30  3 

36-40 

133 

29  6 

41-45 

73 

16  3 

46-50 

2 

0.4 

51-55 

0 

0  0 

Missing 

0 

0.0 

Total  Number 

cf  Cases  in  Population  449 

100.0 

Your  sex  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

Male 

355 

79  1 

Female 

94 

20  9 

Missing 

0 

0  0 

Your  rank  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

1st  Lieutenant 

75 

16  7 

Captain 

269 

59.9 

Major 

75 

16  7 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

99 

6. 5 

Colonel 

0 

0  0 

Missing 

1 

0  2 
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4.  Your  commissioning  source  was: 


Frequency  Percent 


OTS 

271 

60.4 

ROTC 

164 

36.5 

Service  Academy 

13 

2.9 

Other 

1 

0.2 

Missing 

Q 

0.0 

How  would  you  classify  your  undergraduate  degree0 

Frequency 

Percent 

Liberal  Arts 

70 

15  6 

Social  Sciences 

57 

12  7 

Business 

219 

48  8 

Engineering 

25 

5  6 

Sciences 

54 

21  0 

Other 

22 

4.9 

Missing 

2 

0  4 

6.  Your  highest  education  level  is; 


Frequency 

Percent 

Bachelor's  Degree 

79 

17  6 

Some  graduate  work 

108 

24.1 

Master's  Degree 

238 

53  0 

Some  work  beyond  Master’s  Degree 

23 

5.1 

Doctoral  Degree 

1 

0  2 

Post  Doctoral  Degree 

0 

0  0 

Missing 

0 

0  0 
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7.  How  much  commissioned  time  (TAFCS)  have  you  served  in  the 
military? 


Frequency 

Percent 

Less  than  four  yrs 

68 

15.1 

Four  yrs,  but  >  six  yrs 

61 

13.6 

Six  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

62 

13.8 

Eight  yrs,  but  >  ten  yrs 

91 

20  3 

Ten  yrs,  but  >  twelve  yrs 

82 

13.3 

Twelve  yrs,  but  >  fourteen  yrs 

29 

6.5 

Fourteen  yrs,  but  >  sixteen  yrs 

13 

4.0 

Sixteen  yrs,  but  >  eighteen  yrs 

8 

1  8 

Eighteen  yrs,  but  >  twenty  years 

22 

4.9 

Twenty  yrs  or  more 

8 

1.8 

Missing 

0 

0  0 

Your  amount  of  prior  enlisted  service 

i  time  is: 

Freouency 

Percent 

None 

218 

48  6 

Less  than  one  year 

12 

2.7 

One  year,  but  >  two  yrs 

6 

1  3 

Two  yrs,  but  >  four  yrs 

22 

4  9 

Four  yrs,  but  >  eight  yrs 

78 

17.5 

Eight  yrs  or  more 

113 

25.2 

Missing 

0 

0  0 

Your  current  assignment  corresponds 

to  which  category0 

Frequency 

Percent 

Primary  AFSC 

355 

79.1 

Career  Broadening,  Non-Rated  Supp  50 

11.1 

Career  Broadening,  Rated  Supp 

13 

2  9 

Other 

30 

6  7 

Missing 

1 

0  2 
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10  What  type  of  organization  do  you  presently  work  in7 


Frequency 

Percent 

Joint 

18 

4.0 

Major  Air  Command 

54 

12.0 

HQ  Numbered  AF 

14 

3.1 

Air  Logistics  Center 

28 

6.2 

Base  Level 

261 

58  1 

HQ  AFLC 

28 

6.2 

Other 

45 

10.0 

Missing 

1 

0.2 

Which  major  command  do  you 

work  for9 

Frequency 

Percent 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

55 

12  2 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

7 

1.6 

Air  Training  Command 

36 

8.0 

Military  Airlift  Command 

39 

8.7 

Pacific  Air  Command 

27 

6  0 

Space  Command 

6 

1.3 

Strategic  Air  Command 

58 

12  9 

Tactical  Air  Command 

79 

17  6 

United  States  Air  Forces  Europe 

72 

16.0 

Other 

69 

15  4 

Missing 

1 

0.2 

12.  If  you  are  at  base  level,  are  you  presently  assigned  to  a 
Supply  Squadron9 


Frequency 

Percent 

Yes 

244 

54.3 

No 

117 

26  1 

Missing 

88 

19  6 
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If  you  answered  NQ  to  question  12  please  skip  question  13  and 
continue  with  question  14, 
otherwise  continue  with  question  13, 


Your  current  job  th'e  is: 

Frequency 

Percent 

Section  Chief 

12 

2  7 

Branch  Chief 

171 

38.1 

Assistant  Chief  of  Supply 

5 

1.1 

Chief  of  Supply 

62 

13.3 

Other 

23 

5.1 

Missing 

176 

39.2 

How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  current  job0 

Frequency  Percent 

Less  than  6  rnos 

92 

20.5 

At  least  6  mos,  >  12  mos 

122 

27  2 

At  least  12  mos,  >  18  mos 

73 

16.3 

At  least  18  mos,  >  24  mos 

65 

14.5 

At  least  24  mos,  >  30  mos 

32 

7.1 

At  least  30  mos,  >  36  mos 

23 

5.1 

At  least  36  mos,  >  42  mos 

16 

3.6 

At  least  42  mos,  >  48  mos 

5 

11 

48  mos  or  more 

5 

1  1 

Missing 

16 

3  6 
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Append::;  F  Correlation  Matrix  of  importance  Verms  Capability 

Utilizing  the  Ten  Most  Important  Skills  for  a  Chief  of  Curdy 


CAPl 

C  AP2 

CAP) 

CAP7 

CAP1C 

CAP11 

J  H®  T  1 

.2793 
(  44o) 

P«  .000 

.1643 
(  446) 

P«  .cco 

.1640 
(  446) 

p®  .oca 

-.0011 
(  446  ) 

P«  .491 

•  17*9 
<  440 

P*  .002 

.1896 
(  446) 
P«  . OOO 

I  HPT  2 

.2134 
<  446) 

P«  .030 

.2644 
(  446) 

p®  .coo 

.2450 
(  446) 

P«  .oco 

.C520 
(  446) 

P-  .13? 

.0'  13 
(  446) 

P«  .098 

.2304 
(  446) 
P®  .000 

I  HPT  3 

.0710 
(  446) 

P«  ,067 

.1738 
(  446) 

P«  .COO 

.  2563 
(  446) 

P®  .000 

.0674 
(  446) 

P*  .078 

.  C21 6 
(  446) 

P«  .325 

.1170 
(  446) 
P®  .007 

1 H®  T  7 

.2576 

(  446) 

F®  .030 

.1645 
(  446) 
f*  .000 

.1967 
(  446) 

p*  .000 

.2193 

(  440 

P®  .000 

,'(1776 
(  44  6) 

F*  .000 

.1709 
<  446) 
P®  .000 

1 H®T 1 0 

.14  46 
(  446) 

P*  .000 

.1743 
(  446) 

P*  .000 

.2416 
(  440 

P*  .ooc 

.0741 
(  446) 

P*  .OS  9 

.1648 
(  446) 

F»  .000 

.2243 
(  446) 

p»  .00 0 

I H®  T  1 1 

.  2545 
<  446) 

»'  .030 

.2678 
(  446) 

P«  .COO 

,  2  -■  *  2 

(  446) 

P»  .000 

.1835 
(  446  ) 

P*  .000 

.1875 
(  446) 

P«  .oco 

.3406 
(  446) 
P«  .000 

I  HPT  2  3 

.1902 
(  446) 

P=  .030 

.1918 
(  446) 

P  *  .COO 

.2036 
<  446) 
p*  .000 

.091  3 
(  4*fc) 

P«  .0*3 

.1087 

<  446 1 

P*  .011 

.2112 
(  446) 

?'  .OCO 

IAPT21 

.  0570 

C  446) 

P-  .115 

.1063 
(  446) 

F*  .012 

.1045 
(  446) 

*•  .014 

.1229 
(  446) 

P®  .005 

.0983 
(  446) 

F®  .019 

.1600 
(  446) 

P®  .000 

XHPT  31 

.21  50 
(  445  ) 

F*  .003 

.2397 
l  445  ) 

P*  .CCO 

.2342 
{  44  5  > 

P®  .000 

.0723 
(  445) 

P»  .064 

.0798 
<  44  5  ) 

F*  .046 

.272  6 
{  44  5) 

P®  .OOC 

IPPT  32 

.1910 
(  446) 
p*  .000 

.19  2  0 
{  444  ) 

P*  . CC 3 

.1799 
(  *46) 

P*  .OOC 

.1246 
(  446  ) 

P*  .004 

.0872 
(  4  46  ) 

F*  .033 

.2032 
(  4  46) 

P*  .OOC 

1HPT J3 

.2260 
<  44*) 

p«  .ooo 

.2  284 
(  446) 

P>  .000 

.  2341 
(  446) 

P*  .000 

.1209 
(  4  4  6  ) 

P*  .005 

.1305 
(  446) 

F*  .003 

.2585 
(  446) 

P»  .OOC 

IPPT44 

.1108 
<  44  6) 

P®  .010 

.231  5 
(  446) 

F®  .000 

.1681 
(  446) 

P®  .000 

.1209 

C  U6> 

F®  .005 

.1  651 

(  444) 

F*  .000 

.2910 
(  446) 

P®  .000 
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C/IP20 

(48  21 

(  4P!1 

(4P32 

c>f  33 

CAP  4  . 

Iim 

.1292 
(  443) 

Ft  .00! 

.1574 
(  444  ) 

P«  .000 

.1519 
(  441) 

M  .001 

.0993 
(  441) 

)•  .019 

.1146 
(  441) 

M  .006 

.1500 
(  440) 

p.  .001 

m?T  2 

.1544 
(  44!) 

P-  .001 

.1543 
(  444  ) 

P«  .001 

.1750 
(  441) 

P>  .COO 

.1294 
(  441) 

P«  .003 

.1233 
(  441) 

P«  .005 

.1233 
(  440) 

P«  .003 

lcnj 

.1404 

(  44!) 

p*  .eco 

.1320 
(  444) 

P«  .003 

.1554 
(  441) 

P«  .001 

.1233 
(  441) 

P«  .005 

.0947 
(  441) 

P«  .023 

.0992 
(  44  0) 

P*  .019 

3F»T? 

.1782 
(  44!) 

»*  .000 

.2490 
(  4  44) 

P«  .000 

.1369 
(  441) 

P-  .002 

.1743 
(  441) 

P«  .004 

.0310 
(  441) 
f  .143 

.1904 
(  440) 
P*  .000 

IP’110 

.204? 

(  44!) 

<>=  .000 

.1745 
(  444) 

P>  .000 

.1463 
(  441) 

P»  .001 

.0195 
(  441) 

F«  .030 

.0914 
(  441) 

P»  •  078 

.1270 
(  440) 
ex  .004 

IKf>T  t  1 

.1970 

(  443) 

f-  .000 

.1733 
(  444) 

P«  .000 

.1170 
(  441) 

M  .007 

.1943 
(  441) 

f«  .000 

.1442 
(  441) 

M  .001 

.2081 
(  440) 

P*  .000 

;*iaT  20 

.2!?* 

'  443  ) 

f=  .000 

.1313 
(  444  ) 

P«  .00! 

.2047 
(  441) 

•*  .000 

.7488 
(  441) 

P«  .001 

.0395 
(  441) 

P«  .204 

.1532 
(  440) 

»*  .001 

nn  21 

.1414 
(  443) 

P  .001 

.1547 
(  444  } 

P*  .001 

.1779 
(  441) 

P*  .000 

.1030 
(  441) 

P*  .015 

.0349 
(  441) 

P»  .117 

.1195 
<  .40 

f*  .006 

IP5) 31 

.188? 
r  44  2) 

»:  .000 

.2037 
<  443) 

P«  .000 

.2  660 
(  440) 

P*  .000 

.1592 
(  440) 

F«  .000 

.1062 
(  440) 

f«  .013 

.1876 
(  439) 
p«  .coo 

IHPT>? 

.2720 
(  443) 
p-  .000 

.7511 
(  444) 

?*  .000 

.  2200 

(  441) 

P«  .000 

.3296 
(  441) 

P«  .000 

.1478 
'  441) 
P.  .001 

.221? 
(  440) 

P  «  .000 

I  *P  T  3  J 

.1787 
<  44  3) 

t  .000 

.2  277 

(  4  44  ) 

P«  .000 

.1414 
(  441) 
p»  .001 

.2062 
(  441) 

f  •  .000 

.  3970 
(  441) 

P«  .000 

.2319 
(  44  j) 

O:  .COC 

I e») 4  4 

.2031 
(  440) 
P»  .030 

.1954 
(  443) 
p=  .000 

.1444 
(  4  44  ) 

P»  .001 

.1606 
(  441) 

F«  .000 

.1498 
(  441  ) 

r»  .coi 

.1671 
(  441) 
P»  .000 

Key  for  Correlation  Matrix 

1MPT  =  Important  Behavior  for  a  Chief  of  Supply 
CAP  =  Capability  of  Respondent 

Numeric  Value: 

1  =  Emphasizing  Performance 

2  =  Inspiring  Subordinates 

3  =  Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 
7  =  Delegating 

10  =  Solving  Problems 

1 1  =  Facilitating  Teamwork 

20  =  Listening 

21  =  Acting  Consistently 

31  =  Building  Trust 

32  =  Truthfulness 

33  =  Enthusiasm 
44  =  Judgment 
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Appendix  G: 


Significant  T-tests 


Table  10 

Significant  T-tests 


Yar.iahl.gs _ F-Value  Sitt.  T-Value _ Sis. 


Skills  Important  for  a  Chief  of  Supply 

Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 

2.08 

001 

2  03 

043 

Clarifying  Work  Roles 

1  00 

.950 

-2.73 

008 

Criticism 

1  18 

.364 

-2  13 

.037 

Written  Communication 

1.14 

548 

2.03 

046 

Communicating  a  Vision 

1  08 

.720 

2.03 

046 

Commitment  to  a  Vision 

1.21 

362 

2.03 

046 

Enthusiasm 

2.22 

.000 

1.98 

049 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding 

1.51 

052 

2.20 

031 

Present  Capability  to  Accomplish  Skills 

Administering  Discipline 

1  39 

.121 

3.37 

001 

Acting  Consistently 

1.28 

248 

2  13 

036 

Commitment  to  a  Vision 

1  19 

428 

2  10 

039 

Judgment 

1  68 

.016 

2.48 

013 

Skills  Requiring  Training 

Clarifying  Work  Roles 

1  42 

.100 

-2  37 

.020 

Criticism 

1  10 

660 

-2.09 

040 

Administering  Discipline 

1.34 

165 

-3,11 

003 

Career  Communication 

1  46 

076 

-3  24 

002 

H»] 


Appendix  H:  Ten  Most  Important  Skills  for  a  Chief  of  Supply  for 
all.  Sub-Populations  bv  Rank  and  Mean 


Table  11 


Chiefs  of  Supply — Ten  Most 

important  Skills 

Skill 

Ranking 

Mean 

Acts  Consistently 

1 

6  75 

Truthfulness 

2 

6  64 

Trust 

3 

6  57 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 

4 

6.51 

Judgment 

5 

6.48 

Listening 

6 

6  48 

Enthusiasm 

7 

6.43 

Emphasizes  Performance 

8 

6  36 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

9 

6  36 

Solving  Problems 

10 

6  34 

Facilitates  Teamwork 

-i  ^ 

i.  ~ 

6  34 
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Table  12 

Supply  Officers — Ten  Most  Impor 


Skill _ Ranki 

Acts  Consistently  1 

Truthfulness  2 

Trust  3 

Judgment  4 

Solving  Problems  5 

Listening  6 

Inspiring  Subordinates  7 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition  8 

Emphasizes  Performance  9 

Delegation  10 


Table  13 

Total  Population — Ten  Most  Important  Skills 


Skill 

.Ranking 

Mean 

Acts  Consistently 

1 

6  63 

Truthfulness 

2 

6  55 

Trust 

3 

6  53 

Judgment 

4 

6  38 

Listening 

5 

6  36 

Solving  Problems 

6 

6  36 

Provides  Praise  and  Recognition 

7 

6  79 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

8 

6  27 

Emphasizes  Performance 

9 

b  26 

Delegation 

10 

6  25 

Appendix  I. 


Appendix  I.  The  Top  Ten  Skills  Requiring  Fu 

rther  Training  for  all 

Sub-Populations  bv  Rank  and 

Mean 

Table  14 

Chiefs  of  Supply — Top  Ten  Skills  Needing  Training 

Skill  . . 

Ranking 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

1 

61 

Providing  Praise  and  Recognition 

2 

54 

Acting  Consistently 

3 

51 

Communicating  a  Shared  Understanding 

4 

49 

Foresight 

5 

44 

Emphasizing  Performance 

6 

43 

Performance  Communication 

7 

43 

Enthusiasm 

8 

41 

Introspection 

9 

41 

Planning  and  Organizing 

10 

39 

Setting  Gcals 

10 

39 

6 


Table  15 

Supply  Officers — Top  Ten  Skills  Needing  Training 


Skill 

Ranking 

Mean 

Acting  Consistently 

1 

60 

Clarifying  Work  Roles 

2 

54 

inspiring  Subordinates 

3 

51 

Administering  Discipline 

4 

.48 

Judgment 

5 

48 

Emphasizing  Performance 

6 

46 

Solving  Problems 

7 

43 

Performance  Communication 

O 

37 

Managing  Stress 

9 

.35 

Planning  and  Organizing 

1C 

34 
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Table  16 

Total  Population-Top  Ten  Skills  Needing  Training 


Skill 

Ranking 

Mean 

Acting  Consistently 

A 

± 

59 

Inspiring  Subordinates 

2 

.52 

Clarifying  Work  P.oles 

3 

48 

Judgment 

4 

.45 

Emphasizing  Performance 

5 

45 

Solving  Problems 

6 

42 

Administering  Discipline 

7 

41 

Performance  Communication 

8 

38 

Managing  Stress 

9 

35 

Planning  and  Organizing 

10 

35 
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